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THE AGE OF SPACE 



No. 1. Métal Foil Inflatable 
Visual Beacon 


•00 miles out. In these sel- 
ors. One of tlie first to be 
atelloid (upper right) will 
Launching a satelloicl— 


Types of artificial satellites that soon will cir< 
entifically accurate drawings, sections hâve been 
launclied will be tlie Beacon (lower left). Ea 
probe the secrets of space. Strip of pictures 


ESV WILL make 

Artificial satellites, the first to be launched into 
space in 1957-58, will bring us more benefits 
• fort/. Satellite Vahida *han the entire 2,000 years of Christian civili- 
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YOUR LIFE BETTER 


zation. This incredibie story-behind-the-news 
may sound like science fiction, but it’s solidly 
rooted in fact. For details, please turn the page. 


BY LLOYD MALLAN 

Copyright 1956 McCall Corp. 
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TlMETABLE OF SPACE TRAVEL 

Prédictions by two outstanding scientists, made without knowledge of 
























HOW ESV STARTED 
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Huge solar mirrors, orbiting in space, someday will focug sun’s ra 
it will break tlirougb storm cloudg to warm a city or orchard, may 


act, and their changing effect upon the lower atmos¬ 
phère and thus upon the weather. It will provide a 
method for accurately determining distances between 
separate points on earth, the amount of meteoric dust 
in the upper reaches of the atmosphère, the rate of 
re-radiation of heat and light from the earth’s sur¬ 
face, the intensity of solar ultra-violet radiation, and 

Don’t get the idea, however, that the satellite 
will just provide theoretical fodder for scientists. Its 
value can be quickly translated into dollars-and-cents 
meaning to the average man in the Street. For 
example: 

According to The New York Times financial 


writer J. H. Carmical, the nation’s oil producers will 
spend some $3 billion searching for new oil deposits 
in the U.S. during 1956. For every successful well 
they sink, there will be eight dry wells. “If we knew 
exactly where to look,” says Richard L. Wilcox, a 
public-relations officer for Standard Oil of New Jer¬ 
sey, “we’d save eight-ninths of the cost of exploration.” 
Thus, the savings that could be made in one year in 
the U.S. alone is rather impressive: $2.7 billion. 

How could a satellite tell the oil people where 
to look? The technique would be simple, even for a 
non-instrument-carrying satellite like Dr. I. M. Levitt’s 
Beàcon, described elsewhere on these pages. 

First, says Dr. Levitt, the satellite’s exact orbit 
would bg established by tracking it with telescope- 
cameras along its path around the world. This could 
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1. WHAT ESV MEANS TO THE HOMEOWNER 




















be built wberever minerai weallli is fourni, no matter how inaccessible 
corne via power-broadcasting satellites, as sliown in sketcli, lower right. 


it could provide services to homes and industries that 
would be largely weatherproof. 

At présent, nobody knows what causes weather 
to act as it does, and its actions are essentially un- 
predictable. Storms, for example, sometimes double 
back on thcir own paths—and catch everybody \v;th 
his defenses down. 

According to Dr. Fred Singer, only about five 
percent of the earth’s surface is now observcd 'for 
weather. Filling in the gaps left by the other 95 
percent is an unfair burden to place upon anv fore- 
caster. Some weather condition might develop in 
the Amazon jungles that would ultimatcly influence 
the weather of Hartford, Conn., or any other part of 


the country. But with an artificial satellite like Dr. 
Singer’s Mouse, the jungles, wastelands and océans 
of the world, as well as the civilized portions, could be 
scanned for weather. 

The one man in the U.S. who can be called 
an expert on this technique is Dr. Harry Wexler, 
Chief of the Scientific Services Division, U.S. Weather 
Bureau. He has made a study of the ESV as an 
instrument for weather observation and has lectured 
on the subject. Regarding the présent method of 
forecasting, he remarks dryly, “Xt’s more of a knack 
now than an exact science.” 

Dr. Wexler’s proposai is to use the satellite at 
first as a storm patrol. He has calculated that the 
best orbit would be located at 4,000 miles out, circling 
the pôles. The ESV, carrying a télévision caméra 
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and transmitter, would complété its orbital run once 
every four hours exactly. His reasons for choosing 
such an orbit are as follows: 

1. It is far enough away from the earth to 
permit an instantaneous view of an area comparable 
in size to North America, including the adjacent 

2. It is close enough so that cloud areas and 
geographical features can easily be identified. 

3. It will permit movement of the satellite at 
such a speed that the same cloud System would be 
viewed at least twice during the same 12-hour period 
—since each cloud System is directly associated with 
a certain type of storm, the movement and velocity 
of ail kinds of storms could be carefully tracked. 

4. It will permit complété coverage of the earth’s 
surface at least once daily in daylight. 

5. It will hâve a westward drift of motion rela- 


/ 
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What Will the First Satellite Be Like? 


'T' here has been much talk of a satellite able to 

carry 50 to 100 pounds of equipment. Phy6icist 
E. Fred Singer’s well-publicized M01JSE, for ex¬ 
ample, would be a tiny, self-contained phyBics lab- 
oratory carrying 100 pounds of instruments. It 
would look a bit like a short, chunky rolling-pin 
(see page 6). 

But at the altitude and speed a satellite must 
travel, the Mouse’s weight might be prohibitive in 
tenus of costly rocket propellants. So a simplified 
Mouse bearing a few instruments might hâve to 
be used at the start. Or the first Earth Satellite 
Vehicle might carry no instruments at ail. 

A perfect example of the non-instrument satel¬ 
lite is the “Beacon,” proposed by Dr. I. M. Levitt, 
director of the Fels Planétarium at the Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia. The Beacon would be 
a hollow sphere, 15-20 feet in diameter. It could 
be made of ordinary aluminum foil—the kind used 
by housewives. This would make it cheap to build, 
and light—about 15 pounds. Because of its light- 
ness, only a small amoimt of rocket fuel would be 
needed to shoot it into an orbit 200 to 300 miles out. 
What the Beacon would look like is shown on 
page 6. 

Despite its lack of instruments, the Beacon 
would be of extreme value. From a practical point 
of view, it could supply exact measurements of the 
earth for mapmakers. From a scientific point of 
view, it would help détermine the forces at work 
on an artificially orbiting body. For example, the 
corrosive effects of meteoric dust upon the thin 
aluminum skin could be observed through téle¬ 
scopes. By sending up Beacons made of various 
types of métal foil and coated plastic, a foolproof 
skin could be developed for use on later satellites. 


The Beacon would be a spectacular sight in 
the sky. Its globular surface would reflect sunlight 
long after night had fallen over half the World. 
When in the earth’s shadow, it could be illuminated 
by batteries of 60-inch searchlights. The Beacon 
would appear against the sky’s almost motionless 
starry background as a steadily moving star about 
as briglit as the North Star. 

Unlike other small ESV’s the Beacon would be 
“constructed” in space. The aluminum skin of the 
sphere would be flattened, folded and packed into 
the nose-cone of the rocket. Inside the deflated 
sphere would be a deflated plastic balloon with a 
small carbon-dioxide cartridge—not much larger 
than the type that is used to couvert walter into 
soda. 

Once the satellite was moving in its orbit, 200 
to 300 miles out from earth, at nearly 18,000 miles 
an hour, an automatic timing device would activate 
the cartridge to inflate the balloon, which in tum 
would inflate the aluminum-foil sphere. Since at- 
mospheric pressure at that distance would be prac- 
tically nil, there would be little extemal pressure 
to hamper the quick wide expansion of the carbon 
dioxide. Thus, a little gas would go a long way. 
Eventually the gas would leak off into space, but the 
sphere would keep its shape, being perfectly bal- 
anced against gravity by the centrifugal force of 
its motion. 

If small spheres could be “constructed” in 
outer space, so could larger spheres. Not only that, 
but telescope mirrors, machinery parts, and other 
equipment ail could be shot into a particular orbit 
piecemeal, where they would revolve around the 
earth indefinitely until a crew could be sent to as¬ 
semble them into a single huge unit. 
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Here was I, a bachelor, and here was this enchanting girl. If only her rich old aunt 
hadn’t been such a dragon! You know what happens to dragons—they g et killed. 


W henever I think of Sylvia, the thing I re- 
member best is her smile. The way it started 
slowly, deep in her wide blue eyes. The way it would 
touch the corners of her lovely mouth, hesitantly, and 
then vanish almost before you knew it was there. 
A shy smile, a secret smile. I don’t know how it af- 
fected other men, but I fell halfway in love with 
Sylvia’s smile the first time I saw it. 


It was my first night in London. I had corne 
over from New York at the request of the British 
Broadcasting Company to give (and get) some tech- 
nical information on color télévision. I was delighted 
to hâve the assignment; I had never been in England 
before. When I met Sylvia, six hours after stepping 
off the plane, I was even more delighted. 

It was at a cocktail party given in my honor 
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by Alan McKenzie, the lean, friendly Scotsman who 
was to be my sponsor and opposite number at B.B.C. 
Since we were both bachelors, several of the guests 
—not very surprisingly—were pretty girls. And one 
of the girls was Sylvia. 

You know how it is at cocktail parties : you never 
can remember names, or much of what’s been said. 
But that smile of Sylvia's stayed with me, and her 
clear British voice, and the touch of her hand when 
she told me good-by. And so I asked Alan about her. 

“Sylvia?” he said. "Yes, she’s pretty, isn’t she? 
Quiet sort of girl; I like ’em a bit livelier, myself. 


She works down at the Air Ministry as a photo- 
interpreter—you know, one of those wizards who can 
look through a stéréoscope at an aerial photograph 
and tell you just where the enemy has its camouflaged 
factory. Said to be good at it, too.” 

“Why isn’t she married?” 

“Seems remarkable she isn’t, doesn’t it? Well, 
she lives out in Kensington with her aunt, an old 
dragon who keeps a pretty tight rein on her, I’m told. 
But Sylvia stands to inherit a packet some day, so 
she just has to put up with it.” 

“I thought she was wonderful,” I said, and I 

“Did you, now? Then why not ask her to do 
something with us tomorrow night? A theater, per- 
haps. I’U get hold of another girl. We could corne 
back here for a cold supper afterwards.” 

“Think Sylvia will be home by now?” 

“Very likely. Why not give her a ring?” 

When I identified myself and asked Sylvia to 
join us the following evening, she hesitated for several 
seconds. Then she said, “That’s very kind of you 
indeed. I’d love to corne, but . . .” 

“But what?” 

“But my aunt doesn’t like me to stay out late. 
She’s ail alone here, you see, except for me. I always 
hâve to be home before midnight. So perhaps you’d 
rather. . . .” 

“That would be ail right,” I said quickly. “I’II 
bring you home whenever you say.” 

“Will you?” It was strange how clearly I could 
visualize her there at the other end of the wire, could 
imagine that slow, enchanting little smile. 

“It’s a promise, Cinderella,” I said. And I meant 

T he next day was a blur of introductions and pre- 
liminary conférences at B.B.C. Through it ail I 
kept thinking about Sylvia and wishing the evening 
would corne. It was absurd. I knew, but I had a 
curious feeling that she was also thinking about me. 

She met us at the theater as arranged. Alan’s 
girl was a vivid redhead, animated and gay. She 
talked a great deal and laughed a lot. Sylvia, on the 
other hand, said very little—she just smiled her quiet 
smile as if she had some secret knowledge that 
brought her great contentment. And I was content 
just to sit beside her and watch that smile. 

Between the acts I did leam a few things about 
her, of course. That she liked her job. That her 
hobbies were photography, sewing, and going for 
walks—ail rather solitary pursuits, I noted. That 
her aunt was something of a tyrant, but really a 
lovable old soûl. That she had no other relatives . . . 

When the play was over, we took a taxi back 
to Alan’s fiat. It was down in Chelsea, at the foot 
of Tite Street, right on the Embankment. From the 
Windows, even in the darkness, you could see the 
glitter of the Thames. The others took it for granted, 
I suppose, but to me it was much more than just a 
Continued on page 96 
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Junie and liis wife Helen. When he’s off liis 
game, she can always spot what tlie trouble is. 


Junie 

McMahon 

KING OF THE PINS 

BY ROWLAND BARBER 


The newest member of bowling’s 
Hall of Famé is no trick-shot arfist. 
He got there through application 
and a simple, easy technique. 


T he spring of 1956, it will be noted in future 
annals, was the time of an extraordinary invasion 
of Rochester, New York. From early March until 
May this upstate town, usually peaceful amongst its 
kodaks and roses, was the target for some 35,000 
invaders. 

They came for the express purpose of hurling 
245 tons of hard rubber down 20,000 square feet of 
polished maple. Four hundred shmoo-shaped hunks 
of hardwood were clobbered again and again. The 
manner in which these were clobbered determined 
which of the 35,000 aliens took home part of a total 
of $450,000. 

The fact that they took this money away from 
Rochester didn’t bother Rochester at ail, since the 
invaders and their wives left behind nearly four mil¬ 
lion dollars, in tills ail over town. In fact, more than 
one innkeeper was heard to say he had never had 
it so good. 

Most important, it will be recorded, everybody 
had a lot of fun and excitement, and for many it was 
the high point of a lifetime. For they had taken part 
in the world’s biggest participation sports event—the 
annual tournament of the American Bowling Con- 
gress. 

This year the ABC brings together 6,000 teams 
from ail over—the "ail over” including such unlikely 
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bowling hotbeds as Saudi Arabia. Rolling for prize 
money in team events, singles, doubles and a “mas¬ 
ters’ ” tournament, will be the best of the game—the 
hottest pin-busters active today. Indeed, compétition 
is so hot that a man with a paltry league average of 
170 may find himself relegated to compete in the 
low-score or “booster” division of the tournament. 

Arpong the bowlers who need no boosting are 
the select group of the “real pros” of the game. Just 
as an elite contingent of 20 or 30 golf masters in- 
variably supplies the winner of each major meet, so 
it is with bowling. The winner of any big tournament 
is likely to be one of 30-odd regulars who seem to 
take turns hitting the prize money. AU of them bowl 
consistently over 200; ail of them wear the coveted 
300-game ring. 

But even the sharpest bowlers hâve their off 
nights, their disappointing toumeys, and there’s no 
single consistent winner. But the nearest thing to a 
consistent winner is a rugged, sandy-haired Irishman 
from Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

He is no trick-shot artist. His trademark is the 
constant, deadly wide hook he throws for his strikes. 

He has never rolled a perfect game in an ABC 
tourney. Thirteen others hold that distinction. 
Rather, his stock in trade is a cool détermination 
when the chips are down, and he holds what is to 

Hans Knopf 
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To the old guide, hunting had rules which a true spoitsman 
nevei hioke. Could this eagei young American understand that? 


F erenc had BEEN HUNTINC the wolf for seven 
years. The shepherd called him Guai, which in 
the dialect of the Italian Ortlers means Woe. It was 
not quite a personal feud. Guai dropped down now 
and then to the lower meadows and carried off lambs 
belonging to other shepherds. It made Ferenc even 
angrier. It was an insult, as though Guai had de- 
cided to give Ferenc a breathing spell. Ferenc did 
not want charity. He wanted to kill Guai. 

Ferenc’s province was the upper meadows. He 
went up early, sometimes while patches of snow still 
lay on the ground. Every morning he would search 
the soft ground until, one morning, he would see the 
huge tracks. There was always a warning. Sometimes 
he saw Guai, siihouetted against a distant ridge, lean 
as a knife blade after the winter, blacking out the 
moon against the Dentelles which rose 700 sheer feet 
behind him. Sometimes he heard Guai: a long 
mournful howl close to the summer hut. Inside it. 


Ferenc would take the matchlock from the corner 
and spend a long time cleaning it. He would nod 
his head, acknowledging the fact that another spring 
had corne. 

“Ail right,” he said. “Now we begin once more.” 

Ferenc was unmarried. He had only himself to 
feed. It was well because each year Guai robbed 
him of half the annual increase in his flock. 

“Ferenc,” said the villagers, “why do you risk the 
upper meadows? Stay with us down here; your riches 
will increase.” 

But they were townspeople, frightened of soli¬ 
tude. Sometimes, looking down, he could see four or 
even five flocks in the same meadow. The shepherds 
visited at night by their fires. Sometimes they ate 
supper together, or sang, or played chess with one 
another. It was too crowded. Besides, Ferenc alone 
among them held the certificate of Guido Alpino 
dell’Alto Montagna per la Cacciatori. He was a 
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mountaineer by taste and by Government certifica¬ 
tion. In addition to which there was Guai. He would 
ne ver think of letting the wolf defeat him. 

It was moming. The thin sun burned the mist, 
reflecting against the ice cirques of the Dentelles. 
The fog line receded until it passed Ferenc and 
opened up.to him the clear slope above and a cloud- 
less alpine sky. He watched the last wisps dissolve, 
clinging to the evergreens, until at last they were 
pulled loose and sent coiling down the mountainside. 

He looked around at the flock. The gray sheep 
grazed widely on the spring grass. There had been 
no kill in the night. He crossed to the hut and went 
inside, wiped the matchlock clean of moisture and 
stood it in a corner. He broke twigs and held the 
wooden match steady until the smallest caught lire. 
He piled on a handful of faggots and put some sheep 
fat in a pan. Suddenly he stood up to listen, 

I T was the booming squeal of a mountain trum- 
pet. It sounded once, and then again, distorted 
through the fog, from the lower end of Ferenc’s 
meadow. He went to the door, taking his own hom 
from his belt, put it to his lips with the mouth held 
down slope so the Sound would fall. Then he listened 
again. The reply was doser. 

At length a figure stepped through the line of 
retreating mist, now halfway down the upper 
meadow. It was Balabeck, the sop of the clerk of 
the Commissariat of Guides. He walked with a twist- 
ing motion. His leg had been broken in last winter’s 
skiing. He would go to Milan to hâve it rebroken and 
set properly. If it healed well, he could hâve his 
guide’s certificate again. 

“God bless,” he said, puffing slightly. “Guai de- 
serted you last night.” 

“God bless. He did not corne hère. Corne in. 
Mutton’s on.” 

“He visited below. He got a lamb. He howled 
in advance and they were ready. They tied a lamb 
to a tree, dosed with arsenic, barely living. Guai took 
it. To keep the lamb alive the dose was small. It may 
not kill.” 

Ferenc felt a tightness across his chest. He 
turned away. “It is a coward’s way.” 

“Village people,” Balabeck shrugged. “It would 
be too bad.” He looked away from Ferenc’s face and 
out the window. “But I didn’t corne to say only that. 
You hâve a client. The Commissariat sent me up. 
It is a day’s hunt, a sergeant on furlough from the 
American Forces in Leghorn. He wants chamois.” 

“The wine is behind you,” Ferenc said heavily. 
“Hunter?” 

“I believe he is.” Balabeck unstoppered the stone 
flask and took two tin mugs from the cupboard. “He 
is quiet; good eyes. He speaks Italian. He will join 
you at the pathway crucifix. He carries a Mannlicher, 
light but flat trajectory. The piece is well cared for.” 



“Don’t fire!” cried the guide, and 
lie grabbed for the gun barrel 
just as Holliday sighted 
on tlie chamois. 
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“When?” 

“Ten o’clock. His wife waits in the village. She 
does not like hiking. She is Italian.” He grinned. 
“Naturally.” 

Ferenc tried to smile but his heart was not in it. 
Dynamiting fish, shooting setting birds, poisoning 
game. There was a kind of man who did these . things. 
He removed the pièces of brown mutton from the 
pan with his knife and put them into the bowls Bala¬ 
beck held. “What time do you hâve now?” He ate 
standing up, looking out thé door toward the distant 
ridge. The wolf might never howl again. 

“Half after.” 

“I better go.” He took his rucksack from its 
wooden peg. It was already packed with rope, ice 
creepers, emergency pitons and a standard first-aid 
kit. He loosened the drawstring and put a jacket, 
some bread and cheese, wine, and a leather bottle of 
brandy inside. He slung it on and hunched his shoul- 
ders so that the straps fell into their familiar grooves. 
He took the matchlock from the corner. “You will 
stay with the sheep?” 

“It’s what I came for.” Balabeck looked over 
Ferenc’s equipment, double checking from long habit. 

W ell then, Fil be back at dark.” Ferenc put the 
matchlock over his shoulder, barrel down where 
he could watch it over the rough ground. “My wolf 
won’t . . . Nothing happens in the daytime.” Ferenc 
looked away, down the trail. 

Balabeck rubbed his hands and frowned. “I 
hope he isn’t,” he said at last. 

Ferenc did not tum around. “I hope so too,” 

The sun had bumed the mist ail the way down 
to the lower ridges by now. Ferenc walked quickly, 
with a mountaineer’s fluid action. A cold wind 
crawled down from above but the sun was buming in 
the thin air. He mopped his neck with his handker- 

The sergeant was sitting on the stone base of 
the crucifix, his back to the trail on which Ferenc 
appeared. The collar of his field jacket was tumed 
up. His shoulders hunched forward, shoving his 
hands deep in his pockets. He blew a cloud of ciga¬ 
rette smoke which the wind whipped downhill. 

Although Ferenc walked with care, he was still 
50 yards away when the sergeant tumed. He stood 
up, the cigarette smoke blowing back into his face. 
His gray eyes were assured as he extended a hand. 

“Sergente Holliday,” he said, the words edged 
with the hair-lip dialect of the Friulian Plain. “I 
am called Bill.” 

“Ferenc,” the mountaineer said. “The Alpine 
Guides Association informed me you want chamois.” 
The soldier took a pack of cigarettes from his pocket. 
Ferenc lighted one from the sergeant’s windproof 
lighter. 

“Yes. I hâve only today. My wife is a town 
girl, and I told her I would bring a trophy. There 
should be a good chance with chamois. Later I 


would like to return, for bear or wolf.” Holliday’s 
left-hand pulled a candy bar out of the jacket pocket. 
Ferenc shook his head. 

"“You are a wolf hunter?” 

“In Montana we hâve big ones. The fur is 
not so fine as the ,Ortler, though. Rienna, my wife, 
is eager to hâve a lap robe. I promised I would get 
her one. There are many here?” 

“A few.” Ferenc’s mouth tightened. But so few 
sportsmen any more, he thought, that perhaps rt does 
not matter. But you could not explain that to people. 
He leaned past the sergeant to look at the beautiful 
rifle resting against the carved Savior. “It is a fine 

“Yes, it is.” Holliday eyed the guide’s ancient 
matchlock but decided against making the only com¬ 
ment he could hâve made, on its quaint antiquity. 
He tumed to his own rifle and put it into the guide’s 
hands. “It’s a Mannlicher, you know,” he said. “I 
bought it in Germany dirt-cheap right after the war. 
The Germans were selling everything to keep going.” 

“It’s a light caliber,” Ferenc said, opening the 
breech. “You hâve to be a good shot. A wounded 
animal may live for days in agony.” He grimaced. 

“I know. The rifle’s aim is perfect. There is 
almost no need for deflection allowance. And I am 
a good shot. Shall we go?” 

Ferenc straightened. “Above us are the high 
meadows. At the far end are the Dentelles. It is a 
wall of stone and ice we cannot climb. We will drop 
down and corne around beyond the Dentelles. It is a 
ridge climb, and cold. The wind there blows directly 
from the glacier.” 

“I don’t care anything about the wind. There 
are chamois there?” 

“It is the best place for them,” Ferenc said, 
looking at the American. “It is diflicult to get a shot 
at this season. But if you are to hâve a chance at ail 
it will be from the other side.” 

“That’s ail I’m asking. Let’s move.” 

T hey picked up the rifles and dropped down the 
path up which Holliday had corne. The snow 
was completely gone here. The lichen was beginning 
to change from dead brown to green. The grass was 
dotted with daisy and mountain asphodel. Beside 
them, a stream ran milky with stone dust, splashing 
boulders and backwashes. The firs were crinkled on 
the edges with the new green of this spring’s growth. 
The pine needles were mushy. A crested cardinal 
made a raucous scarlet slash against the green. 

“It’s pretty here, Ferenc.” 

“It’s good country.” 

They swung to a fainter trail and began abmptly 
to climb in wide traverses up a steep alpine meadow. 
The going was hard, on earth spongy from the melting 
snow above. They took a break on a damp log and 
pushed off again. The grass changed to rock. The 
evergreens were sparer, giving way to laurel and 
beech. It was hot work, for the trees blocked the 
Continued on page 106 
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what’s 
the best 

oil? 

BY ROBERT GORMAN 


Ail the talk about additives and super- 
high grades doesn’t mean a thing— 
unless you pick an oil that suits your 
car and your type of driving. An oil 
that makes one engine purr like a kitten 
may send another to the repair shop. 


T he right oil in the crankcase can add thou- 
sands of trouble-free miles to the life of your 
car, lower gas consumption, eut down repair bills, and 
provide more power and snappier performance. 

The problem is to find the right oil. It’s not.easy. 
An oil that pattects one engine may bum out 
another. Cars are as different as the people who 
drive them, and to give good results an oil has to be 
suited not only to the car itself but to the way the 

The matter is further complicated by the fact 
that the quality of oil can’t be measured as such. An 
oil’s efîectiveness is the sum of many separate quali- 
ties. Some of these may help your car. Others may 
huit it. A few of the expensive properties that are 
added tp modem oils—at an extra quarter a quart— 
will neither help nor hurt. 

In older and simpler days, an oil’s main job was 
to reduce friction between moving parts. Straight 
minerai oil—refined petroleum—could do this fairly 
well. But over the years, lubrication has become one 
Continued an page 93 






“I hâve to let him go lo the washroom,” the deputy thought, “but that’s when he’ll try to escape.” 
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By JOHN D. MacDONALD 


Only three times in my life hâve I heard as much 
horn as Buck bleu; those nights. We didn’t know why until it tcas ail over. 
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Eliminating bad radio and TV commercials • A power tool that does a lot 
for a little • Dirt-eheap midget pump for swimming-pool cellars 


KoinmorH.-il-Killcr: We know a writer 
who finds it helpful to hâve an FM set giving out 
with music while he composes his masterpieces. 
There’s only one hitch: Some commercials drive him 
nuts. He solved the problem by installing a small 
toggle switch next to the one which tums the set on 
and off. When an objectionable commercial cornes 
on, he flips the switch and énjoys silence until he 
figures the music has corne back, then flips back to the 

This is a kommercial-killer, or, as some call it, 
a blab-off. It isn’t electronics; it’s just plain electricity 
on the bell-wiring level. The switch is connected in 
sériés with the voice coil of the loud-speaker and the 
set remains hot, but the speaker can’t speak. This is 
the primitive kommercial-killer, on a par with the 
caveman’s stone hatchet. It costs only about 30 cents 
and can be installed in half an hour by an electrical 
moron. Its disadvantage is that you can only guess 
when the commercial has ended, and as the commer¬ 
cials get longer the guesses get wronger. Also. yoit’re 
apt to forget and leave the set on. Our friend has 
corne back after a few hours to find the set still perk- 
ing silently—rather a waste of wattage and tube life. 

The same device is widely used on télévision, but 
there the picture reminds you the set is on. To kill 
commercials on télévision you use the same hook-up, 
but the switch is at the end of a length of lamp cerd 
and you operate it from where you sit. You know the 
commercial is off when the spieler, bowing, scraping 
and smirking, finally fades from the screen. The çord 
is a nuisance, though. 


Zenith Radio Corporation has brought the kom¬ 
mercial-killer up to date by substituting a beam of 
light for the cord. This System, called “Flash-Matic,” 
can be had on several models of the Zenith 1956 line. 
It does a lot more than kill commercials: It turns 
the set off and on and changes channels, ail by 
flashing a light at the proper points around the 

If you think “Flash-Matic” is the ultimate in 
this line, that only shows you don’t know American 
technology. The Vocatrol, manufactured by the Voc- 
atrol Corporation of Cambridge, Mass., listens to 
music but is deaf to speech, including commercials. 
The basis of discrimination is that drops in Sound 
level are more frequent, faster and deeper in speech 
than in music. To take advantage of this différence, 
eight tubes and some complex circuitry are called for. 

What about singing commercials, which are 
neither speech nor music but a kind of bastard union 
of the two? The Vocatrol has a knob which, when 
properly set, usually enables the instrument to recog- 
nize the singing commercial for what it is. There 
would seem to be some danger, however, that the 
creators of these insufferable jingles will be able to 
get around that by adding an instrumental accompani- 
ment, or some other skulduggery. (Don’t underestimate 
those babies.) In that case the engineers will hâve to 
corne up with a device which will react to what is 
said rather than the way in which it is said. 

Anyway the writer we mentioned earlier is pricing 
the Vocatrol and if necessary he’U buy it on time. 
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Stand-by electricity: The catastrophic 
flood's and storms of the past year really impressed on 
home owners how much the daily business of living 
dépends on electricity. Until central station electric 
supply is made considerably more dependable than 
it now is in the country and the suburbs, there are 
going to be plenty of power failures, sometimes for 
long periods. So it’s wise for those who can afîord it 
to hâve a stand-by power plant ready to go. It 
doesn’t cost much, actually. 

A plant that will meet most requirements of the 
non-farm suburban household may be of 3,500-watt 
capacity. It should be 115/230 volts if you cook with 


electricity. You don’t need automatic starting, al- 
though it’s nice to hâve. Manual starting will do, 
since the main object is to keep your household from 
being paralyzed in the event that the electricity is off 
for a long time. With only 3,500 watts available you 
won’t be able to use ail your appliances at once—but 
then, you usually don’t hâve to. 

The cost of such a plant, including installation 
and wiring changes that may be required, will be 
around $700, and it ought to last 20 years. Counting 
maintenance of the plant and interest on your invest- 
ment, the cost should be under $70 a year. Electricity 
will cost an average of 8 cents per kwh for gasoline. 


Tliese We’ve Tested 


Seven toois in «ne: Cummins Model 440 
“Do-lt Shop” (multi-pur pose power tool), 45fz x 7$4 
inches, weight 20 pounds; John Oster Mfg.'Co., 5055 
N. Lydell Ave., Milwaukee 17, Wis.; $79.95. 

We hesitate to use the word “amazing,” since 
every advertising hack has applied it to every product 
on the'market regardless of merit, but the versatility 
of the Do-lt Shop is just that. The Do-lt works effi- 
cientiy as a /4-inch drill, vertical drill press, horizontal 
drill press, shaper, sander, lathe, and, within limits, 
as a circular saw. (For $34.95 extra you can also get a 
jig-saw attachment for it, but we didn’t test that.) 

The power plant of the Do-lt is a /4-inch drill, 
which mounts in a sliding bracket on a pair of way 
bars (see photos). The way bars are hinged at one 



end so that they can be set in either a vertical or hori¬ 
zontal position. Changes from one tool to another are 
quickly made with the aid of adjuncts which, together 
with the basic parts, show thoughtful design. The 
resuit is a useful tool that merits a place in any mod- 

You can screw the tool directly to your work- 
bench or, if you want to be ahle to move it around, 
fasten it to a plank. In our test we used a 2 x 10-inch 
plank 48 inches long, attaching this to our workbench 
with two 4-inch c-clamps. The tool and the plank on 
which it was mounted together weighed 35 pounds 
and could easily be lifted and stored under the bench 
or elsewhere. 

Powerwise and in general performance, the Do-lt 
can hold its own with any /4-inch drill in its class and 
price bracket. Though its power is limited to 1/7 or at 
the most 1/6 hp., that’s enough for a good many 
jobs. As a vertical drill press, it naturally won’t match 
a machine-shop drill press with a /;, hp. motor and 
nine speeds, but it compares favorably with drill 
stands made for /4-inch drills (except those listing for 
about $20 without the drill) and is accurate enough 
for practically any job the amateur or semi-profes- 
sional normally tackles. As a horizontal drill stand, 
which few home mechanics hâve, the Do-lt will do 
edge and end drilling, such as axial holes for dowel 

The 4-inch circular saw of the Do-lt just isn’t 
big enough to mean much in a practical way, though 
it will eut up to 1-inch lumber with fair speed and 
accuracy. A man whose main interest is maintaining 
or expanding a house would need to be able to eut 
2-inch lumber. For this, if he couldn’t afîord an 
8- to 10-inch bench saw, his best bet would be a 
6-inch gprtable saw, which can be mounted under a 
Steel table as a bench saw. 

For us, the chief interest of the Do-lt was as a 
woodworking lathe. 

The instructional pamphlet which cornes with 
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Uandle 300 gallons per hour. That’s probably a maxi¬ 
mum under favorable conditions—short lengths of 
hose, high pressure, and low lift. Bluebook’s tests 
indicatcd it would pump about 75 gallons per hour 
under unfavorable conditions. That could be a wel- 
come help if the water weren’t coming into the cellar 
too fast. 

The test conditions were: intake hose, 9 /î feet 
long (about average) ; discharge hose, 35 feet long 
(probably well above average) ; a lift of slightly over 
6 feet; initial depth of water to be pumped out, 12 
inches; supply pressure. 30 pounds (about average 
for a municipal or private System ). 

Two sans in «ne: “Gircle Jig" (attacli- 
ment for converting labié saw into jig saw) wilh 
three 5-inch blades; Versa Tool Mfg. Co., Lake Ave. 
at Fourlh St., Racine, Wis.; $11.95. 

Thousands of home handymen hâve circular or 
table saws but haven’t got jig saws. The jig saw, 
after ail, isn’t as useful as the circular saw. But it’s 
indispensable for such operations as scroll work, pat¬ 
tern cutting, and making odd-shaped parts for fumi- 
ture and toys. 

We described two makes of portable jig saws last 
October. These were saber saws, which hâve a stiff, 
short bladc supported at one end only. A stationary 
jig saw ordinarily uses a longer, thinner blade- grip]jed 


it will eut plastics, light metals, and wood (true) ; 
that it can be mounted on the side of the saw for 
long cuts (true, but this can be done more easily on 
some self-contained jig saws) ; that it will eut miters 
and angles (true, but the adjustment for angle-cutting 
may be inconvénient on some circular saws). 

There is only one claim that we would differ 
with : that the device will convert a circular saw to a 
jig saw in three minutes. We took 40 minutes the 
first time, and after practice reduced that to 10 min¬ 
utes. We doubt that few mechanics, except those who 
do it ail the time, could line up the blade and make 
the adjustments properly in three minutes. 

The Circle Jig has one real advantage over the 
self-contained jig saw. The less expensive jig saws 
usually hâve tables 9 inches square. The table of a 
circular saw is much larger—ours is 14 x 18 inches, 
and by means of extensions we hâve increased it to 
18 x 36 inches. A larger surface like.this is far more 
comfortable to work on. 

In using the Circle Jig to convert a circular saw 
into a jig saw, you remove the circular blade and 
substitute a cam and connecting assembly link on 
the blade shaft. A cam is a wheel with a hole which 
is offset front the center; this provides the recipro- 
cating motion of the jig saw. The connecting link 
assembly includes the lower chuck or holding device 
for the jig-saw blade. The upper chuck is mounted 



Circular saw can be 
converted into jig 
saw by using Circle 
Jig, which costs about 
one-third the price 
of regular jig saw. 


under tension at both top and bottom. With a )4-hp. 
motor it would cost you at least $35. 

But if you hâve a circular saw, there’s a cheaper 
alternative. The Circle Jig will convert it into a 
stationary jig saw. How does the Circle Jig at $11.95 
compare with a regular jig saw at three times the 

The daims for the Circle Jig are that it’s com¬ 
plété, with nothing elsc to buy (true) ; that it re- 
quires no spécial tools to install (true—ail you need 
is an adjustable wrench) ; that it uses standard blades 
which can be changed in seconds (true) ; that the 
blade tension is easily adjustable (true—you adjust it 
with the hand wheel which raises or lowers the cir¬ 
cular blade) ; that there is “unlimited” power at the 
blade (substantially true; the power is ample) ; that 


on an overarm or bracket which clamps onto the 
back of the saw table. 

The Circle Jig was tested on a 1/16-inch-thick 
material of Fiberglas and nylon widely used for awn- 
ings, partitions, etc.; on J/j-inch Masonite, /s-inch 
plywood, and 1-inch (actually 25/32-inch) lumber. 
In ail cases it eut fast and with good control along 
both straight Unes and fairly sharp curves. The vibra¬ 
tion was probably greater than in regular jig saws 
firmly bolted to a heavy bench, but not enough to 
interfère with accurate work or annoy the operator. 

The saw was controlled with a foot switch, 
“Footrol,” also manufactured by Versa Tool and re- 
tailing at $7.95. This struck us as a little steep; the 
• Circle Jig, on the other hand, seems moderately 
priced. —By CXrl Dreher 
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man around 
the house... 


Build a eloset you can take with you • What point for what job 
• A brick wall you can nail up 


T here’s a new approach to the overcrowded- 
closets problem—a scheme to take the wrinkles 
out of your wardrobe without putting a permanent 
crimp. in your budget. 

Here’s the way things used to work: 

When your business suits start coming off the 
hanger looking like something out of the bottom of 
a GI barracks bag, you’d call in the carpenter and 
run up a bill of $150 to $300 per decent-sized new 
eloset. Put your house on the block a year or two 
later, and you’d find you’d hardly added a buck to its 
market value. Those costly new closets? Well, you 
can’t take ’em with you. 

Or couldn’t anyway. Now there’s a way around 
this impasse—closets that are not only cheaper to 
install but that you can pack up when you move. 

The principle is pretty simple: Instead of de- 
signing and building a eloset as part of the structure 
of the house, you tackle it like a piece of fumiture, 
standing free of the walls and ceilings, so you can 
hoist it into a moving van, like a desk or a bookease, 

Look up “closets” in any home-improvement 
manual and it’ll start you building a stud wall, an- 
chored to the existing walls of the room. In the new 
scheme, you just build yourself a large plywood box— 
2 feet deep, 6 feet 8 inches high and as wide as the 
available wall space. Mcjunt it on legs or a flush 
base, and front it with a pair of lightweight doors 
rolling on standard sliding-door track (available at 
hardware or lumber outlets). 

One further trick: Use bolts instead of screws 
and nails to assemble it, and you can dismantle it 
fiat for real easy handling in transit. 

If the job sounds beyond your skills, there’s a 
guy who’ll make it easy for you. He’s Cari Koch, 
the young Massachusetts architect whose drawing 
board chums out ideas the way Yankee faim teams 
produce infielders. 

He’s in the process right now of putting on the 
market a knockdown eloset built on this principle. 
You’ll buy it in the form of a kit containing ail the 
necessary parts—pre-cut and pre-finished. The only 
tool you’ll need to assemble it, says Koch, is a screw- 


It’ll be available, furthermore, in combination 
with other units, such as cabinets, shelves and shelf 
supports. Ail these modular units will fit together in 
various interchangeable combinations, enabling you 
to put together a complété free-standing knockdown 
storage wall. (For information, Write: Techbuilt, 
Inc., 55 Brattle St., Cambridge 38, Mass.) 


MORE ON STORAGE. When it cornes to find- 
ing a convenient place to install storage units—built- 
in or knockdown—there’s one spot you may hâve 
overlooked. That’s the area alongside the fireplace. 

Most old fireplaces project a foot or more into 
the room, creating awkward space along the walls 
on either side. Put this space to use by tuming the 
fireplace wall into a storage wall, covering the spaces 
above and alongside the fireplace with shelves and/or 
cupboards. 

And if you’re hard put for eloset space, you 
might cheat an extra foot and build your storage wall 
two-feet deep—enough to hang clothes. The fireplace 
then becomes recessed into the storage wall, giving it 
a look of spécial interest. Continued on next page 

Movable eloset near door can be used for coats. 







HIDING PLYWOOD EDGES. The question of 
how to conceal the exposed edges of plywood is an- 
swered easily now by a thin, flexible wood veneer that 
cornes in rolls like tape. You glue'it on, preferably 
with rubber-based contact cernent, which requires no 
clamps or other pressure. Called Weldwood Flexible 
Wood Trim, it’s available in various wood veneers 
to match the face of the plywood. Costs 79 cents 
per 8-foot roll at hardware stores and lumber- 

UPDATING A BATHTUB. Got one of those old- 
fashioned claw-footed bathtubs in your house—the 
kind that traps dust, washcloths and pièces of soap 
underneath? 

If you’re not in a position to replace it, you can 
modernize it for a total expense of about five bucks 
and a couple of hours’ labor. Just box it in with a 
plastic surfaced hardboard (trade-name: Marlite), 
which cornes in various colors and patterns. One 
recommended pattern is a marbelized surface that’U 
give the old tub a look of the very latest in luxury 
and style. 

TOUGH TILE. Anybody going whole-hog on a 
bathroom remodeling project—or adding a new 
bathroom—ought to look into the newest develop¬ 
ment in wall tile. It’s porcelain-aluminum tile, which 
has a hard ceramic surface heat-fused to an aluminum 
backing. The combination is tough and chip-proof— 
like regular ceramic clay tile, but it’s only a fraction 
as heavy. That means you can use it in places like 
a finished-off attic, where clay tile might require re¬ 
inforcing walls and floors. 

It can be applied to the wall with mastic instead 
of setting in cernent. For information, including 
price, consult a tile contractor in your neighborhood 
or Write Vikon Tile Corp., Washington, N. J. 

PAINT UNGO. What with one Chemical dis- 
covery after another, the paint field is getting to be 
as crowded with confusing new jargon as those ads 
for summer suits. The following advice from paint 
experts will help you choose from among the various 
new “miracles” on the paint shelves: 

• To paint a kitchen or bathroom, an alkyd- 
based paint will usually be your best bet. Available 
mostly in glossy finish, it’s highly résistant to moisture, 
dries so quickly that it’s washable next day. 

• For living room, bedroom and other parts of 
the house, a latex (rubber-based) paint is the likely 
choice because of its flat soft finish. It’s also washable 
—but In most cases not until you’ve let it “cure” for 
three or four weeks. Better stay away from it in 
places where moisture is prévalent; that’ll keep it 
from setting. 

• Silicone paints—as previously reported here— 
are for masonry walls, tô check moisture seepage and 
sweating. 

• Vinyl paints, which you’ve probably been hear- 
ing about lately, provide an extra-tough, washable 


surface, but so far they’re available only in a few 
dark shades, and only for industrial uses. 

HOUSE AT TWO-THIRDS OFF. If you want 
to know what proportion of cost you’re saving when 
you do it yourself, I’ve heard of an expérience that 
may give you a rough idea. 

Nels Christiansen, a retired Navy man with a 
skilled pair of hands, has built himself a handsome 
adobe-brick ranch house in California—with no pro- 
fessional help except in clearing the site. Cost of 
materials: under $10,000. Market value, according 
to offers he’s received—and tumed down—$30,000 
or more. Savings on labor, in other words: a good 
two-thirds. 

WRITES ON ANYTHING. Useful around the 
workshop is Magic Marker, a gadget that looks like 
a prégnant fountain pen, writes indelibly on any kind 
of surface, porous or smooth. A sucker for gadgets, 
I’ve actüally found good use for this one—-to lay out 
patterns for a recent sheet-metal project and to reg- 
ister my name on my tools, enabling me to salvage 
them from other surrounding households after neigh- 
bors hâve corne borrowing or the neighborhood kids 
hâve staged one of their periodic raids. 

NAIL-ON BRICKS. A slew of wall and siding 
materials—some reported in this department—hâve 
been devised to look like brick. Most realistic of ail 
is a new substance that you can nail to any wall 
surface, exterior or interior. It not only looks like 
brick but feels like brick—because that’s what it is. 

Nail-On Brick, as it’s quite logically called, is 
nailed in overlapping tiers, like clapboards. After 
you’ve nailed the whole wall in place, you can fill the 
joints with mortar, to provide a final touch of realism 
—and to hide the nails. (Inquire at local lumber- 
yards or Write Ludowici-Celadon Co., 75 E. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 1, 111.) 

NON-STICKING WINDOWS. Plastic—a ma- 
terial that seems to provide many of the answers to 
housing problems nowadays—has corne up with still 
another answer. The problem: moisture that causes 
wood window frames to 1) expand and stick, 2) 
contract and admit drafts, 3) rot; and causes métal 
frames to oxidize. A new plastic window frame won’t 
absorb moisture and needs no painting. (Plyco Corp., 
Elkhart Lake, Wis.) 

BOTTLE LAMPS. If you put away a couple of 
those Christmas-gift whiskey decanters with the idea 
of tuming them into something useful, one of the big 
liquor distilleries is willing to offer you an assist. The 
Old Forester distillers hâve corne out with a do-it- 
yourself kit for converting the holiday dead soldiers 
into lamps. Costing $2.25, the kit consists of a switch 
socket that fits tightly into the mouth of the jug, plus 
cord and shade. (Write Pennington Crafters, Inc., 
3412 “J” St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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More power, quieter operation, easier handling, smoother styling — 
these you'll find in the 1956 crop of outboard motors. 


T his MAY COME as something of a shock to out- 
board-motor enthusiasts, but major makers of 
motors hâve drawn heavily on automotive-minded 
Detroit for ideas to improve their 1956 crop. Basic 
changes: added emphasis on two-tone color stylings 
and increased horsepower. 

Traditionally, the outboard motor always has 
been a drab sort of thing, entirely in keeping in looks 
with the old Model T Ford. Some years ago, how- 
ever, the trend to colorful, streamlined stylmgs set 
in, and it has grown to such proportions that this 
season even the old Johnson “Sea Horse Green” lias 
given way to an iridescent “holiday bronze,” gener- 
ously trimmed with white. 

Mechanically, increased horsepower in many 
motors produced by the industry’s Big Four—John¬ 
son, Mercury, Evinrude and Scott-Atwater—is indica- 



Most powerful 
outboard on 
market is Mer- 
cury’s 40-hp. 
Mark 55. It 
does work of 
two 25’s, fea- 

pension System 
for less noise 
and vibration. 


tive of today’s trend toward larger, roomier and more 
heavily-loaded outboard craft—all-purpose family 
runabouts capable of hauling whole groups and their 
picnic gear to distant» shores. Added power also is 
needed because of the increased use of the outboard 
for water skiing, for cabin cruisers, and for offshore 
and open-water ocean-fishing jaunts. 

With ail this in mind, we’ve gotten together a 
brief roundup of the 1956 crop of outboards, with 
spécial emphasis on what’s new: 

MERCURY’S MARKS Ten models: the Mark 
6 (5.9 hp.) ; Mark 25 and 25F, (20 hp.) ; Mark 30 
and 30E (30 hp.) : Mark 55 and 55E <40 hp.) ; and 
three new compétition models for stock outboard 
classes B. C and D—the Mark 20H, 30H and 55H 
(horsepower varies with RPM’s). The “E” modgls 
hâve electric starters. Priced from $225 to $730. 

Feotures for ’56s Biggest news from Mercury 
is the fact that, at 40 horsepower, the Mark 55 still 
remains the world’s most powerful production out¬ 
board—a healthy unit which will do the work of two 
25’s on even the biggest family-type cabin cruisers, 
big fast runabouts and/or commercial workboats and 
offshore fishing craft. Provided with either manual 
or electric starting Systems, the 55 also features the 
“silent” Dyna-Float Suspension rubber mounts which 
now hâve become standard equipment on ail save 
the smaller Mark 6. 

Aside from the strictly compétitive models built 
especially for racing, Mercury’s newest model for ’56 
is the Mark 30 MercElectric, a motor its makers 
claim is “the most versatile engine of the season.” 
At 30 hp., this one is capable both of 30 mph and a 
“turtle-sloW” trolling pace for anglers; its four cylin- 
der-in-line engine features Dyna-Float suspension, a 
fully waterproofed dirigibly mounted intégral aircraft 
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Working with Bill Tanner on that top secret 
survival project for the Navy were some of 
the best research scientists in the field. 

And among them was a killer who, with 
supernatural power, now stalked him 
through the city streets. 
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Enough to 
Cure the Blues 

Continuée! from page 32 


anticipate trouble with her. And I was right, because 
even if she was working at the bottom of a tar pit 
and it was working near Buck, it would not be too 
sticky for her—on account of the torch. 

It’s not a torch she cames where you can see 
her wave it around. It’s a torch she keeps in her 
cellar. And not a feeble light, either. It’s maybe 10 
thousand candie power. Once in a while she leaves 
the cellar door ajar and then, for a fraction of a 
second, like when she looks at Buck and he’s not look- 
ing, it could blind you. As is most always the case, 
Buck wouldn’t see it if she flung it in his face. 

I knew I’d hâve trouble with Buck. The sur- 
roundings would make old memories sharper. 

It was like this. There was a girl. Also a canary 
but this one was .not as nice, and her name was 
Reena, and she and Buck had an understanding. 
There was another horn, and his name was Jack 
Bryce. On old disks you can still hear him. Gaudy, 
rough, mellow—a hom that makes the backs of your 
hands prickle, and shoots golden bullets through your 
head. A better horn than Buck’s. Not much, but 
enough. 

It happened four years ago. Jack and Reena 
took off together. They had to take off, because if 
they’d tried to stay, Buck would hâve killed him. 
He h%d a bad case of Reena. Jack fell oflf the edge of 
the world. Buck couldn’t trace him. Buck played 
drunk horn for a year. And despite rumors to the 
contrary, drunk hom is bad horn mostly. 

I formed the trio, then, three years back. Buck never 
failed to ask any musician about Jack Bryce, 
and Reena. But as I said, they had fallen off some 
place. Buck was cured of the bottle, and he was 
cured of his yen for Reena, but not of his one-track 
détermination to find them and bust Jack’s head in. 

Buck began to play more horn than ever before. 
He had chances to leave the group. But most of 
them would hâve meant a steady stand. And with 
us he could keep roaming. He had the idea that some 
place, sometime, he would run into the pair of them. 

I expected trouble from Buck and I was right. 
But, believe me, it was the right kind of trouble. This 
is the only way I can explain it. Take a joint like 
The Flying Gull, outside Sarasota. Fill it with a great 
big group of amateur and professional girl-watchers. 
Then put our Vicky, who is without flaw, in some- 
thing as well-fitting as a coat of vamish. And then 
hâve Buck corne up with so much horn that they’d 
rather hear him than watch her. It’s the truth. 


He rode it way out there into the lost places 
of the human heart. AU the bittersweet and the 
sadness. He leaned on the old ones : “Body and Soûl.” 
“Penthouse Serenade.” “Talk of the Town.” “So- 
phisticated Lady.” 

Listen, sometimes those notes would corne out 
like those little balls of mercury you held in your 
hand the time you were sick and the thermometer 
broke and your mother let you hâve the escaped silver 
in a dish. 

Sometimes the notes were brass claws, closing 

ners waving, proudly, but a parade that walked' the 
edge of nightmare. 

We let him hâve his head. That first night and 
the next and the next. The place was packed. Buck 
began to pull in the good trade. A lot of it. You 
might think that I might think that he was wasting 
ail that horn on that place, at those prices. But with 
musicians it doesn’t work like that. It cornes to you 
and you hâve to give it out. No matter where. Even 
a sodden hôtel room with a towel stuffed in the bell 
of the horn and no fee at ail. Music for free. Buck 
was singing about how the good times had gone. 
Vicky stood to the side, with a breathless look about 
her, and she watched him with ail her heart and ail 
her longing in her eyes. That cellar door was wide 
open, but Buck’s eyes were shut. The only breaks Lew 
and I took were to give Buck a chance to breathe 
and brace before hitting it again. 

O nce in a great while you get it like that. I can 
remember only three times in my life. A week¬ 
end in St. Louis. Four nights in New York on the old 
52nd Streetj before the Street was turned into a dirty 
post card. And Buck in The Flying Gull. Each time 
it was hom. Funny why that should be. Maybe a 
hom plays doser to the raw notes of the human heart 
in both eestasy and agony. 

It happened on the fourth night at The Flying 
Gull. I was chording a background for him, antici- 
pating the key changes. Lew was right with it. I 
could faintly hear Vicky humming a dusky eounter- 
point to the fine hom. It was quarter of two in the 
morning. The piece was old: “One Hour Tonight.” 
And Buck was putting things in it that had never been 
there before. The crowd had slimmed out. The ones 
that were left listened, looking into their drinks, 
thinking of old times and old faces. 

Buck ended it in the middle of a phrase, with 
a shocking, brutal blatt that tore everybody’s nerves. 
It jolted my fingers right off the keys. Lew’s hands 
froze on the bass. We tumed and stared at Buck and 
then looked where he was looking. 

I saw the man at the bar. I hadn’t seen him 
corne in. He was looking at Buck and Buck was star- 
ing back at him. It was hard to recognize him, but I 
finally did. Jack Bryce, wearing rumpled khaki pants. 
Life had broken his face and his eyes and his heart. 
Four years had added 15. 

They stared at each other. It was late and 
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everybody sensed the tension. It was so quiet I could 
hear the trucks droning dovvn the trail. 

A drunk said angrily, “Whassa matter witha 

“Shut up!” somebody else muttered at him. 

J ack Bryce pushed himself away from the bar, 
tumed with a little difficulty and came directly 
toward the stand. I heard his blue canvas shoes slap- 
ping on the worn floor. He walked directly toward 
Buck. He grunted as he stepped up onto the stand. 
I didn’t know what was going to happen and yet I 
couldn’t break out of the freeze. 

Jack stopped in front of Buck and held his hand 
out. “Let me play one, Buck?” he said hoarsely. 

Buck stared at him as if he couldn’t believe what 
he saw. Then, slowly, he gave him the hom. Jack 
tumed around, fingering the valves. He tumed to¬ 
ward me. “ ‘Tea for Two,’ Harry,” he said in a low 
husky voice. 

I gave him an eight-bar intro, and he didn’t corne 
in,-so I gave him eight more bars. Out of the comer 
of my eye I could see that he had the hom to his lips. 

Maybe I’ve been to too many movies. Maybe 
those Hollywood types hâve set me up too often for 
the warm glow. You know what I mean. Ruined 
musician cornes into Hungarian restaurant, borrows 
gypsy violin, plays his new concerto for violin that 
has him back at the top before you can say Darryl 
Zanuck. 

He took.it after the second intro. Ever live across 
a Street from a kid who has just taken up the hom? 
Torture, man. The kid has no lip. And Jack’s lip 
was gone. A dissonant and hideous squawking. But 
the kid bores through to the very end. Jack could 
hear himself. He quit after five notes. He just opened 
his hand and let the hom fall and bounce. He went 
off the stand. He nearly fell, but caught himself and 
got to the door and went out. 


Vicky got to the hom and picked it up. She 
handed it to Buck. He worked the valves. He looked 
at a new dent in the bell. He wiped off the mouth- 
piece. If there was any expression on his face at ail, 
it was a faintly puzzled look. If Iron-Pan Hogan 
should ever completely whiff a tee shot, he might 
wear that same look. 

Buck played a. fast test scale. Vicky stood near 
him, looking down into his face. For the first time 
Buck had a chance to really look down those cellar 
stairs and see that bright hot light that shone there 
for him. That night, life had handed him his revenge 
without him raising a finger, so he didn’t hâve the 
other thing on his mind any more. Now he could look 
at Vicky. 

The cash trade was beginning to mumble. I 
started with two handfuls of nothing, and Lew picked 
up the beat, and I faked and then pulled it into an 
intro to that old Goodman theme, “Good-by.” 

Buck put the hom on it. I took a glance. Vicky 
stood with her hand on his shoulder. He looked up 
at her as he played. He was playing “Good-by” and 
his eyes were saying hello. 

It was good hom. It was good, competent, un- 
magical hom. 

Lew and I talked about it .this moming over 
four a.m. coffee. I mean I talked and he grunted in 
the right places. We agreed that maybe Buck will 
never play as much hom as he did those nights when 
he was summoning the ghost of Jack Bryce in out of 
the Florida night. So in that sense something is lost. 

But it is still a fine fat hom, a very good hom, 
and something else has indeed been gained. They 
don’t pop up with a Vicky every day. And you can’t 
go out and find one. You just hâve to be lucky 
enough to hâve one corne along. 

And, you see, I’d never let her see even one 
small glimmer of the torch l’d been carrying that year. 

—-By John D. MacDonald 
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mile drain period for this type of driving. Their ad- 
vice may do them more good than it does your car, 
but don’t stretch the oil change top far—keep it under 
a thousand miles, anyway. 

2. If you’re using a detergent oil, pay no atten¬ 
tion to the station attendants pitch that the oil on your 
dipstick “looks dirty” and needs changing. Detergent 
oils break up carbon and other deposits into particles 
that are too tiny to be trapped by any filter. It’s 
therefore perfectly normal for these oils to look 
filthy after short service. On the other hand, if a 
regular oil gets black and gritty, it’s very likely that 
crankcase deposits are building up. And since par¬ 
ticles carried in non-detergent lubes aren’t as finely 
divided, they may be acting as abrasives inside the 
engine. Very dirty oil is overdue for a change. 

3. Check the oil filter regularly if your car has 
one. AU filters hâve a by-pass arrangement that lets 
oil flow around when the cartridge gets too sludged 
to let it flow through. If the filter housing feels cool 
in a hot engine, the element is probably clogged. Re¬ 
place it the next, time you change your oil. And 

• • • the wrong grade of oil may 
cause hard starting, stalling, 
poor gas mileage, high oil 
consomption and engine noise • • • 

when you do, add an extra quart. If you’ve been 
using a detergent oil, a clogged filter can be an im¬ 
portant tip-off. A detergent is supposed to prevent 
sludge formation. When it stops doing this, its 
cleansing power has been used up, or the oil is so 
loaded it can’t hold any more dirt. You might switch 
to a different brand or higher-type oil. If you find 
that the filter still clogs up long in advance of its 
rated service life, your best bet is to shorten your 
oil-drain period. 

4. When you add oil between changes, use the 
same brand. The Chemicals in one may counteract 
those in another, and a poor mixture of additives 
could be worse than none at ail. If you’re paying for 
any of the higher-priced oils, you may as well ta$e 
advantage of the refiner’s blending skill. It may not 
be perfect but it’s certainly a darn-sight better than 

5. Avoid overfilling. Crankcase capacities are 
smaller on a lot of recent cars and vary in models 
that look much alike. It’s easy for station attendants 
to get them mixed up, so if you’re not sure how much 
oil your car needs, check-it for yourself in a manual 
or lube chart. Buying too much oil wastes your money 
and causes some messy spatter. More important, it 
can foam up the oil and interfère with circulation. 

6. Know your dipstick. On most there’s about 
a two-quart spread between the “full” and “low” 
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markings. Until oil level has dropped halfway 
through this “safe” range, a quart of make-up oil 
will overfill the engine and do you no good. If your 
crankcase has a four- or five-quart capacity, however, 
you don’t want to let the level fall too far below 
this before you add oil. As capacity goes down, each 
quart becomes more important in cooling, carrying 
sludge, and so on. Cars with oversize capacities (like 
the 10-quart Plymouth Hy-Drive, in which crankcase 
and torque converter share the same oil) are said to 
be least sensitive to oil .contamination. 

7. Keep your engine clean. Regular service of 
other parts of the motor is good oil Insurance. The 
air filter on the carburetor and the one on the crank¬ 
case ventilator are put there to screen dirt. They 
lose their effectiveness if they’re allowed to become 
too dirty themselves. Sloppy operation of the distrib- 
utor, spark-timing System, and other mechanical parts 
put an extra load on the oil. Ail in ail, well- 
tended, properly adjusted engines generally wear out 

It’s obvious from the foregoing that until some- 
one pins down the million-and-one variations in oils, 
engines, roads, drivers, fuels, and weather conditions, 
you hâve to play it prettv much by ear. But in the 
long run you’ll find it hard to overrate the importance 
of oil. So if you can’t buy foolproof protection, don’t 
neglect the protection you can buy. When you’re in 
doubt about the type to use or whether to change, 
play it safe—even if it means spcnding a bit more. 
A little extra care and cost could add thousands of 
good miles to the life of your engine. 

—By Robert Gorman 
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For perhaps three seconds I stared, frozen. Then 
I got up and threw my full weight against the door. 
It didn’t even quiver. I tried again, and only suc- 
ceeded in bruising my shoulder: I might as well hâve 
assaulted a stone Wall. I heard Sylvia’s voice in my 
ear, shrill and frantic: “That’s no good, Bill! We’ve 
got to get the police! There’s a téléphoné around the 
corner to the left, not very far. Oh, hurry, hurry!” 

In two strides I was down the steps. Then I 
looked back. “What âbout you?” 

Tm going to try the back door. Or perhaps I 
can get in through a window. Oh, hurry, Bill! She 
may be still alive!” 

I had no such illusions myself. The huddled form 
in the nightgown had been too motionless, too deathly 
still. Even so, I sprinted to the corner, turned left, 
and ran as fast as I could to the red-painted, glass- 
enclosed téléphoné box that stood under a street-lamp 
some 50 yards away. Fumbling with the unac- 
customed coins, lighting matches in a frei*ied attempt 
to read the unfamiliar directions, I was as quick as it 
was humanly possible to be. Not more than ten min¬ 
utes had elapsed by the time I came panting back to 
the house. 

The front door was open, now, a rectangle of 
yellow light against the somber façade. I went up the 
steps three at a time. Sylvia was kneeling on the floor 
beside the white-clad figure. She looked at me 
numbly. “It’s no use,” she said. “She’s dead.” 


A/aiùj&UJitr... 


I r was A scorching day in Kansas City. I had 
checked in one of those back-street hôtels on the 
north side and was assigned to a room with a con¬ 
necting bath. The elderly man who occupied the 
adjoining room was very friendly and we soon got ac- 
quainted. Because the weather was so hot, he had 
left the door of his room ajar to help keep the room 

While I was in the bathroom shaving and carry- 
ing on a conversation Vith him at the same time, one 
of those “girls” pushed the door open and came into 
his room. 

“Am I in the wrong room,” she asked. 

The old gent looked at her for a moment then 
replied: “No, Honey, you’re not in the wrong room. 
You’re just 20 years too late.” 

—Ernest Blevins 
Kirkwood, Mo. 

Bluebook will pay $25 for each story of “Native Wit” 
that is publlshed. Each muet be previously unpublished 
and none can be acknowledged or returned. 


I stepped gingerly over the body, looked once at 
the parchment-like face, the disordered gray hair, the 
dark-crimson stains on the front of the white night- 
dress. I felt suddenly dizzy and sat down on one of 
the Chippendale chairs. As if I had activated it, the 
dock on the table chimed the half-hour: one silvery 
note. Sylvia buried her face in her hands. “If only 
I’d corne home on time! If only we hadn’t been late!” 
Outside, a car pulled up with a screech of brakes; 
doors were opened and slammed; the London police 
had arrived. 

T hey were marvelously efficient and polite. A po¬ 
lice surgeon arrived, examined the body, and told 
us what we already knew: that the old lady had died 
instautly and very recently, death being caused by 
stab-wounds in the chest. Fingerprint experts went to 
work, concentrating on the hallway and on the area 
in the kitchen where Sylvia had found a windowpane 
broken and the window wide open. Photographers 
came, took their gruesome pictures, then the mortal 
remains of Miss Angela Habersham were taken 

Sylvia and I were interrogated by a quiet man in 
a dark suit who looked more like a professor than a 
policeman. Inspecter Burdock was his name. We told 
him everything and he listened thoughtfully, nodding 

“It looks very much,” he said finally, “as if a 
prowler broke in through the kitchen window, was 
surprised by Miss Habersham before he had a chance 
to steal anything, and killed her before she could give 
the alarm.” He hesitated, looking at Sylvia. “This 
has been a nasty shock for you, young lady. If I were 
you, I should go straight to bed. As for you, sir,” he 
turned to me, “one of our men will drive you to your 
hôtel, if you like. You’ve been through enough for 

I thanked him, said good-night to Sylvia, prom- 
ised to call her in the moming. Her hands were cold, 
her face looked pale, but her self-control was remarka- 
ble. I told her so. '“Take a sleeping pill, if you hâve 
one,” I said. “And above ail, don’t blâme yourself 
for this. It wasn’t your fault that we were late.” 

I watched her go upstairs to her room. Then I 
went out to the police car that was waiting for me. 
As I opened the door, I felt a hand on my arm. It 
was Inspecter Burdock. “Before you go, Mr. Carter,” 
he said,- “I wonder if yôu’d just- review this whole af- 
fair once more in your mind. Go over it carefully and 
see if there’s anything—anything at ail—that strikes 
you as. odd, or out-of-key, or peculiar in any way. I 
know you’ve told me everything, but sometimes it’s 
the little things— Well, start with that phone call 
from Mr. McKenzie’s fiat, if you will, and review 
everything up to the moment the police arrived.” 

I tried to do as he asked, but I was so tired that 
my brain felt numb. It seemed to function slowly and 
with great effort. Burdock stood beside me patiently. 

“Well,” I said finally, “there’s only one thing I 
do remember now that strikes me as rather odd. It 
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doesn’t seem very important, and to tell you the truth 
when I looked through that letter slot I was so 
startled that I might easily hâve imagined this. But 
my impression at the time was that the dock on the 
table had only ône hand. Or seemed to hâve only 

Burdock’s gray eyes were watching me intently. 
“You mean, both hands were together, is that it?” 

“That’s right. They showed the time to be mid- 
night. Or so I thought. And yet, when I came back 
from the téléphoné eight or ten minutes later, I're- 
member hearing the clock chime the half hour.” I 
shook my head. “My first impression must hâve been 
wrong. The clock must hâve indicated twelve-twenty, 
and for some reason I just didn’t see the minute 

B urdock was silent for a moment. “Mr. Carter,” 
he said finally, ‘Tm afraid you’ve had a long and 
very disagreeable evening as it is. But would you mind 
waiting here in the car for a little longer? I’il try to 
be as quick as I can.” 

“Won’t it keep until tomorrow?” I asked him 
“Tomorrow might be too late,” he said. “Please 

He tumed, went up the steps, into the house. I 
waited. Ten minutes passed. Twenty. Half an hour. 
Abruptly the car door opened and Burdock peered in. 
His face might as well hâve been a mask. I couldn’t 
read anything in it. “Corne with me, please, Mr. 
Carter,” he said. 

Half dazed with fatigue, I followed him up the 
steps. The door was closed. Burdock stopped in front 
of it, indicated the letter slot. “Take another look,” 

The request seemed senseless, but I was too tired 
to care. I shrugged my shoulders, dropped to one 
knee, peered through the slot—and felt my heart give 
a terrifying leap. Because it was ail there, just as it 
had been before: the stained knife, the still figure 
in the white nightdress, the hands of the clock fixed 
immovably upon midnight. 

I think I gave a strangled shout. I know I re- 
coiled from the slot as if the brass plate beneath it 
were red-hot. I felt Burdock’s strong hands on my 
shoulders. “Easy does it, Mr. Carter,” he said. 

He pushed open the door, stepped behind it. 
When he reappeared, he had an oblong object about 
the size of a shoebox in his hands. “I don’t blâme you 
for being startled. Or for being fooled. You were 
actually looking through a stéréoscope at a double 
photograph. The scale, the lighting, the three-dimen- 
sional effect—ail just about perfect. Perfect enough, 
anyway: the human eye has a fatal tendency to see 
what it expects to see.” 

I stared at him, stupefied. “Photograph! You 
mean that Sylvia. . . 

“X was sure she did it,” Burdock said. “I just 
couldn’t see how. By making that phone call from 
McKenzie’s, she had established the fact that her 


auot was alive at a few minutes past eleven. Then 
she was in your company constantly until the body— 
apparently—was discovered. Really rather clever, 
you know! Actually, of course, she waited until you 
went to call the police. Then she let herself in with 
her key, which she had ail the time, called her aunt 
out into the hall on some pretext, and killed her the 
way you might slap a mosquito. Then she took care 
of her other little chores : re-connecting the doorbell, 
going back to the kitchen and breaking a window, un- 
hooking this gadget from the back of the door and 
putting it in the place where it would attract the least 
attention.” 

“Where?” My brain was spinning. I couldn’t 
beliove my own senses. 

“In her photographie dark-room,” Burdock said. 
“Among a dozen other stéréoscopes and ail sorts of 
equipment. I suppose she planned to destroy it as 
soon as she had the time. But you never know—she 
may havé intended to keep it to remind herself of 
her own clevemess. That’s the way these bright crim- 
inals are, sometimes.” 

“But the photograph itself—where did she get 
it?” 

“She took it, of course. Probably had a timing 
device on the shutter of her caméra that enabled her 
to play the part of the corpse.” 

“Good Lord,” I said. “In a gray wig!” 

“Exactly.” He wrinkled his forehead thought- 
fully. “I suppose, photographically speaking, it was 
no great trick for an Air Ministry photo-interpreter. 
Still, she must hâve been planning it for a long time. 
And if you hadn’t noticed the discrepancy in the 
clock, she might hâve got away with it.” 

“But why me?” I burst out suddenly. “Why 
did she pick on me?” 

Murdock rubbed the back of his hand across his 
chin. “Well, she knew you were a recent arrivai, and 
probably unfamiliar with our téléphoné boxes. Ob- 
viously, she wanted you to stay away as long as possi¬ 
ble. She needed ail the time she could get. And 
then, of course, knowing that you were an Ameri¬ 
can . . .” He broke ofî suddenly. 

“Yes?” 

“She may hâve—er—felt,” said Murdock with 
an apologetic little cough, “that you were not—ah— 
terribly bright!” 

T he British hâve a sterner sense of justice than we 
do. They took Sylvia, tried her before a jury of 
her peers, and hanged her by her pretty neck until 
she was dead—just as dead as the old lady whose 
money she could not wait to inherit. 

I was there when the judge put the black cap 
on his head and sentenced her to hang. I was there, 
and I was watching her. She didn’t scream or faint 
or do anything like that. She just kept smiling faintly. 

Oh, yes, whenever I think of Sylvia, the thing I 
best remember is that wistful, innocent smile. And 
the memory of it freezes me still—right down to 
the marrow of my bones. — By Arthur Gordon 
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golf. Nor is it difficult to see why Junie McMahon, 
already enshrined with the game’s immortals, is 
known as a bowler’s bowler. 

That may well be an academie statement, since 
bowling, of ail organized sports, probably attracts the 
smallest fraction of spectators per each player. Main- 
ly, bowlers watch each other. This fact accounted, 
indeed, for the tensest moment in ail of Junie McMa- 
hon's toumament play—a moment when for ail time 
he established his mettle as a true champion. 

It was during the 1947 ABC toumament in Los 
Angeles. In singles play, Junie found himself behind 
the current leader. In the fifth frame of his third and 
final game it became apparent that he was going to 
hâve to finish up with eight straight strikes to go 
ahead of the front-runner, by two pins. 


Two common mistakes in gelecting a bowling bail 
are (right) choosing one with holes too large, 
and (below) with holes placed too far apart. 


Junie threw one strike. His next bail hooked 
smaclj into the 1-3-pin pocket to clean the boards. 
By the time he had rolled the third strike and the 
fourth, Word had spread up and down the alleys: 
“McMahon’s got a streak going!” 

Competitors deserted their alleys to corne watch 
McMahon. The rumvay was lined with bowlers- 
turned-fans. Later, McMahon confessed he hadn’t 
noticed, even then, that anybody in particular was 
watching him except in the grandstand. 

Such was his concentration when he delivered 
again. Again the bail spun down the right side of the 
alley. Again, as if guided by radar, it arced smoothly 
to the left, and into the strike pocket. Five strikes. 
The crowd waited, respectfully still. 

Nobody had noticed—and least of ail Junie Mc¬ 
Mahon—that there were a number of mightily un- 
impressed observera of the scene. These were the 
pin boys setting them up for bowlers who had left their 
games to watch the hot finish. The pin boys didn’t 
know who was rolling, and cared less. They only 
wanted their games finished.so they could go home 
for the night. 

Junie poised for his next roll, strode towards 
the foui line. Tension tigh(ened, then the atmosphère 
exploded. Just before he reached the line, an instant 
before he released the bail, the pin boy in the next 
alley banged the kick-back with a tenpin, trying to 


Junie McMahon 
King of the Pins 
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get the attention of his delinquent bowler, who was 
watching Junie. 

As the bail was leaving his fingers, Junie pulled 
his head up, startled by the sharp Sound. The bail 
sailed down the alley, ail right, but a pin’s width to 
the left of the line the McMahon bail unerringly 
takes. It landed square on the nose of the head pin. 

This timë luck was with the Irishman. The shot 
was a perfect “umbrella” bail : clearing the pins off 
the boards, against the laws of bowling probabilitv. 
This is the hit that invariably leaves the 4-6 or 7-10 
pin standing. 

The extraordinary part of it was not that Junie 
got the providential sixth strike in spite of the dis¬ 
traction, but that, not thrown one whisker off his 
stride, he then went quickly and coollv on to roll 
strikes seven and eight. 

This exhibition of poise under pressure accounted 
for enough pins to give McMahon a total of 740 for 
his three-game sériés. It clinched for him the ABC 
singles and all-events titles, his first national cham- 
pionships. 

For many a kegler, this double attainment would 
be the peak of his bowling career. Not so for Junie 
McMahon. “I felt then,” he said rècently, “that I 
had just started my serious bowling. Always after 
that, when I won a title I really wanted, I’d think. 
This is it. This is the greatest kick I’il ever get out 
of bowling.’ But then I’d find I still had a lot to 
leam, and I’d aira for some new title and forget ail 
about the old record.” 

That’s precisely what happened after his jackpot 
year of 1949. In the spring he rolled in his lOth 
ABC toumey—and amassed enough pins to break 
the record for the highest 10-year average. JJever 
before had anyone done this the first time out. La ter 
the same year he tackled the tqughest bowlers in 
America in the grueling match play of the AU-Star 
toumament, and won. For these two achievements 
he was voted. Bowler of the Year. 

He was promptly hired by the Manhattan Bowl¬ 
ing Bail people to make nationwide exhibition tours 
under their aegis. “I really thought I had the bowl¬ 
ing game licked,” Junie savs today, “until I began that 
exhibition tour for Manhattan. What I didn’t leam, 
playing so many strange alleys!” 

What he did leam helped steer him in 1951 
towards the ABC ail-time record 10-year average of 
207, and a second Ail-Star victory the same year. 
And when, in 1955, Junie McMahon became eligible 
for the Bowling Hall of Famé balloting (15 years’ 
ABC compétition is required), the bowling writers of 
America voted him forthwith into the sport’s hallowed 

Junie’s immortality. should not give anyone the 
idea that Junie has any thought of retiring from 
bowling. There’s little time for laurel-resting—at least 
not around Paramus, New Jersey, where Junie, as a 
partner in the operation, manages the new Paramus 
Alleys and opérâtes a bowling-supply business. Since 
he spends many hours teaching, and intends to roll 


in a select number of toumaments (including, of 
course, the ABC and the Ail-Star), he has time to 
bowl in only three leagues this season. 

Such a dévotion to a sport is hard to envision— 
until one learns how the master got that way. 

James E. McMahon, Junior (hence the “Junie”), 
was born in Passaic, New Jersey, in 1912. McMahon 
Senior was a customer’s man for a local silk-processing 
concem, and an active amateur sportsman. 

Junie grew up in metropolitan Jersey, going to 
parochial schools in Lodi and in Jersey City. An only 
child, he was his father’s constant companion, grow- 
irig up in an aura of baseball, bowling and fishing 
talk. He compensated for his small size by hanging 
around older boys and fighting to compete with them, 
It was thus that Junie developed the fierce power of 
concentration that today’s tournament bowlers know 

As a senior in St. Peter’s prep school in Jersey 
City. Junie went out for baseball, then lais favorite 
sport. But at 17 he was only 5-foot-5 and weighed 
130, and the coaches eut him off the squad with- 
out letting him so much as touch a baseball. 


The bowling retord of Junie McMahon 

ABC Toumaments: 

Singles title, 1947 (740 in 3 games) 
All-events title, 1947 (1965 in 9 games) 
Broke 10-year-average record (lOtli 
ABC), 1949 ( 206) 

Set présent 10-year-average record (12th 
ABC), 1951 (207) 

Ten-vear-average leader also in 1952, 
1953, 1955 

Lifetime ABC average. 16 toumaments: 
205 

AU-Star compétition: 

Won 1949 toumey with 214 average 
Won 1951 toumey with 208 average 
Lifetime Ail-Star .average (828 games) : 
203 

U. S. Bowling Team average (94 games) : 
, 203 

Elected Bowler of the Year, 1950 
Elected to ABC Hall of Famé, 1955 
Régional toumaments won: 

New York State, all-events, 1940 
Strachota, Milwaukee, 1948 . 
Playdium, E. St. Louis. 1948 
Grape & Wine, Lodi. Calif., 1950 
Doerrs, St. Louis, 1951 ' 

Highland Park, 111., 1951 
Klares,-Cleveland, 1951 
Nagys, Cleveland, 1951 
Hubbard, O. (singles), 1951 
Newsday, 1953 
Penn Classic, 1953 
Elks National, all-events, 1953 
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emerge from the church basement to the bail dia- 
mond. That was the critical season when he (1) 
ruined his pitching arm, (2) retumed to bowling for 
good, and (3) grew up to his normal size. 

Having been graduated from prep school in 
February, 1929, Junie had gone to work in Wall 
Street in New York City as a runner. Soon he was 
promoted to sales clerk. Shortly after his pro baseball 
career was blighted, his stay in the world of commerce 
was suddenly ended by the Wall Street crash. So 
in the fall of 1929 Junie came to work back in Lodi 
at the plant where his father was employed, in time 
for the start of the year’s bowling-league season. 

In his first year of compétition, Junie bowled 
for the last time in only one league. For the first 


Another usual error is taking 
too kigh a backswing—as Junie 
demonstrates here. It causes 
ball’s momentum to become too 
great for control at release. 


“That really hurt,” he reflects 
today. “But then two things happened 
to change everything in my life. First, 

I discovered the game of bowling. 

Then suddenly I began to grow and 
put on weight.” 

That summer Junie pitched for 
a semi-pro team, and took particular 
pride in mowing down a team of St. 

Peter’s vétérans. A professional career 
loomed, but only briefly. Towards the 
end of the summer he threw his pitch¬ 
ing arm out of joint, and himself out 
of baseball. The only consolation for 
him that bleak August was that the 
injury didn’t keep him from enjoying 
his new-found game of bowling, and 
he left the diamond for the alley, 

The church of St. Francis, in 
Lodi, had a bowling alley installed in 
the basement. It was there, in the 
winter of 1929, that Junie McMahon 
rolled his first bowling bail. He can’t 
recall the score of his first game, but 
he does recall the thrill of discovering 
the gante, and of discovering that size 
was neither an asset nor a liability 
to the bowler. 

His zeal that winter was un- 
bounded. Every spare moment— 
momings before school, lunch hours, 
evenings when others were at dinner— 
found him in the church basement. 

He had watched one of the older pa- 
rishioners carefully, during one Satur- 
•day session, fascinated by the way the 
bail rolled down the right side of the 
alley, then hooked in towanjs the 
strike pocket. 

Too shy to ask how the hook was delivered, 
Junie set about to teach himself to make the shot. 
Over and over and over he rolled—trying first three 
steps, then four; raising his backswing then lowering 
it; trying variations of the twist as he released the bail. 

The détermination of the 17-year-old seems even 
more remarkable when he confesses today that he 
had to set his own pins most of the time. The hook 
he developed that winter was hardly the pin-flattener 
he hurled to dominate the ABC 20 years later, but 
it found the vital pocket more often than not, and 
it began to instill a coolness and a confidence that 
were to become the McMahon hallmark. 

The following summer was the one that saw him 
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Seven ways you can improve 
your bowling game 

1 —Check your footwork. Make sure you 
are starting slowly and working up gradually 
to a natural speed. On a four-step delivery 
the first two steps should be half or three- 
fourths the length of the last two. 

2—Work on your timing. Practice the 
proper rhythm of arm, bail and footwork 
until you bring the left foot and right arm 
to the foui line at the same time (if you’re 
right-handed) every time you deliver, 


3—Put the proper turn on the bail. 

Don’t put any twist on your bail until it 
reaches the foui line. Almost ail the turnover 
should be applied in front of you, past the 
line. Release the bail smoothly, with no 
snap or jerk. 


4—Maintain your form on the follow- 
through. After release, your left foot should 
be just behind the line, pointing straight for 
the head pin, right foot in a natural position 
for balance. The right arm should îollow 
straight through after delivery, until it reaches 
eye level. 


5—Learn to “play” alleys properly. 

See how your natural bail behaves on a 
strange alley. If your bail hits the head pin 
too full, increase your speed or move nearer 
the center of the runway. If you’re down 
from the head pin, slow down your bail, or 
move to the outside. 


6—Clobber the spores. Don’t be satisfied 
with just knocking a spare down, but always 
try to smack it dead center. Roll at most 
spares at cross angles. Roll at one-pin spares 
like you were shooting a gun—your right 
hand, after release and follow-through, 
pointed straight at the pin. 


7—Keep cool. There’s no place for tem¬ 
pérament on the bowling alley. We ail hâve 
bad games and bad nights; moaning and 
groaning over mistakes or taps will only 
throw you off stride for the next roll. 


Remember: there is no defense in bowling — 
only offense—and the offense ts ail you. 

—By Junie McMahon 


time —and for the last time—he wound up second-best 
in his league—with an average of 186. But league 
results, total and average pins meant little to Junie 
then. The only important thing was to master the 
art and science of bowling. To this end he applied 
himself without rest. Despite his full-time job at the 
dye Works, he worked at the game five hours a day, 
seven days a week. 

During the next three years, in season and out, 
the bowling alley was second home. His delivery soon 
became automatic. Using a two-finger grip and a 
four-step approach, his technique on the runway 
was already faultless. Now he could work on accu- 
racy, and work he did. 

By 1931, the uncanny big hook of Junie McMa¬ 
hon was becoming legendary among the horizontal 
hardwood grooves of New Jersey. Therè was no longer 
a local league that could hold him below first place. 

In 1934, in his fourth year of bowling, Junie hit 
his first toumament jackpot: he rolled and hooked 
his way to the New Jersey State singles and all- 
events titles. And that year he rolled his first sanc- 
tioned 300 game. 

In 1937 the now robust Lodi Irishman competed 
in his first ABC toumament. He brought no titles 
home, but his sparkling all-events total of 1839, for 
nine games, popped a lot of eyeballs among the kegler 
clique. Few first-timers had ever approached this 
kind of record. 

And 1937 was the year Junie had to make his 
first innovation in style. He broke his second finger; 
it' could no longer bear half the burden of the grip, 
so he was forced to adopt a three-finger hold on the 
bail. The three-finger grip worked so well so quickly 
that Junie was encouraged to make a further change. 
He had been reading up on the techniques of top 
bowlers, and it seemed to him that the majority of the 
winners werô spot bowlers, as opposed to pin bowlers. 

A pin bowler—a category including most begin- 
ners—is one who aims his bail directly at the pin or 
the pocket he wants to hit. A spot bowler aims at 
some point on the alley, some point over which his 
bail must pass in order to score a strike. The spot is 
chosen, of course, by trial and error. But once estab- 
lished, it aflbrds the bowler a sharper and doser aim- 
ing point. A good bowler never changes the spot. 
For McMahon it’s the eighth board from the right, 
at the division boards. If he finds a différence in 
alleys, he will change his approach to match the dif¬ 
férence, not the spot he aims at. 

Ail of which sounds elementary, sensible—and 
simple to execute. But it took young McMahon more 
than one season to couvert his sights. He started his 
’37-’38 season with his eye on the boards instead of 
the pins, but it did not work at ail the way it did 
with the experts. His average sagged. He began 
having more off nights than on. Reluctantly, he went 
back to pin bowling. 

His average climbed back to its former degree. 
But that was hardly enough. Came season’s end, the 
sandy overhang of the McMahon brow tensed in the 
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Junie’s follow-through is a 
thing of beautiful balance. 
Check this photo with tip 4 
in box on the opposite page. 


He couldn’t resist particülarly 
watching one of them—a pert, 
black-eyed young lady he had 
never seen before. Nor could he 
resist introducing himself to her 
and giving her a few pointers on 
improving her timing. 

Now, the script should read, 
". . . and, fourteen years later, 
he’s still giving pointers to the 
pert young lady.” They did get 
married, late that year, true 
enough. But today it is she—the 
former Helen Preston—who is 
giving him pointers. 

“Helen,” Junie admits, “can 
analyze anybody’s faults, if she 
watches him bowl a game, espe- 
cially mine. If my game is off and 
I don’t know why, I ask her to 
corne watch me. Every time, she’U 
corne up with the right answer. 
I consider her one of the coun- 
try’s best authorities on the sport.” 
She is, incidentally, a consist¬ 
ent 165 bowler herself, today. 

With his wife in his corner, 
Junie really went about perfect- 
ing his game; his lifetime average 
climbed up from 200 to 210. 

old, fierce concentration, as during the long hours in 
the church basement. AU summer long, out of season, 

Junie rolled and rolled and rolled for strikes without 
looking at the tenpins. Along about the end of July, 
some 50,000 pins later, the strikes began to materialize, 
with a new regularity. 

The just reward for such dogged practice shôuld 
hâve been a perfect game in compétition the next 
season. Instead, it tumed out to be the only sanc- 
tioned 299 game Junie ever rolled. It happened one 
league night. He banged out nine straight strikes, 
then 10, then 11. Trouble was, the team captain 
thought the llth was the 12th, and exultant was a « 
mild word for him as he whooped it up, mainly ail 
over the person of his star. By the time the rest of the 
team hauled him off Junie’s back, Junie was not in 
idéal shape to roll. His timing off a fraction, he hit 
just off the 1-3 pocket, le'aving the 4-pin standing, 
for a total of 299. 

One night, waiting for an alley, he couldn’t resist 
watching a couple of girls finish up a friendly match. 


It was in 1947 that Helen and Junie decided it 
was time to go all-out for the big-time. “Big-time” in 
U.S. bowling today is most easily described by two 
words: Detroit and Chicago. Each city is a feverish 
capital of the tenpin sport. Each is home to hundreds 
of crack league teams; each sends many hundreds to 
top toumaments. First-rate bowlers from outside the 
two-city axis move to Detroit or Chicago, find jobs for 
themselves, and bring out their wives and children, 
just to be able to compete on first-rate teams. 

In 1947 Junie flipped a coin, with Helen as 
witness. It came up heads—and that meant they 
were going to Chicago. 

Chicago was the McMahon home base for the 
next six years—the biggest years yet for the husky 
hook-shot artist. Sharpened by the razorous, high- 
scoring compétition, and rolling on teams led by 
bowling greats like Joe Wilman and Paul Krumske, 
Junie zoomed straight to the top', first overwhelming 
the ABC contenders, then taking Charge of the All- 
Star. (Continued on next page) 
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It was after this first double feat that Junie 
was hired to tour for the Manhattan Bowling Bail 
Company. He and Helen piled their baggage into 
the car, and set off. For the better part of three 
years they kept the show on the road, driving well 
over 1,000 miles some weeks, averaging over 50,000 
miles each year. Junie exhibited, demonstrated and 
instructed on every conceivâble kind of alley. Some- 
times they spent a whole week covering the alleys 
in one city; other days they covered three or four 
small towns between noon and midnight. Outside of 
bowlers their only contact with the human race 
seemed to be confined to small-hotel night clerks, 
short-order cooks and filling-station attendants. 

It was, in short, a tour grueling enough to hol- 
low the eyes of the most hardened trouper. But Junie 
loved it. He looks back on it as the opportunity of 
his lifetime. 

“For the first time,” he says, “I could live bowl¬ 
ing around the clock. And the things I leamed! 
When I started out, I was sure I knew every fine 
point of the game of bowling. Maybe I did—if I 
bowled every game of my life on the same alley. But 
Fil never forget the first time I stepped out on the 
runway in this little town South of Chicago, to dem- 
onstrate my strike bail. Man, I missed a mile. It 
was a holding alley, and my bail never did hook. 
Junie McMahon the great hook-shot expert! Ha! 
It hddn’t occurred to me to find out about the con¬ 
dition of the alley until I started showing my stuff.” 

After that dismal baptism, Junie began to study 
the alleys he rolled on. The ingrained, automatic 
part of his bowling technique was the motion of his 
approach and the way he released the bail. It would 
be foolish to change any of that. So he began to 
leam how to vary the speed of his approach, the 
spot where he released the bail, and the speed of 
the bail. Eventually he found he could easily adjust 
his delivery to any kind of alley, fast or holding, if 
he took the trouble of wasting a few balls to test the 
alley. 

Figuring a New Allev 

In toumament play, Junie finds no difficulty in 
gauging a strange alley, so long as he can watch a 
bowler he knows play the alley. After a few minutes 
of observing a familiar bowler, noting the adjust- 
ments he’s made, Junie can go into action bowling 
his best from scratch, without wasting a bail, know- 
ing exactly how to compensatè for the alley’s 
condition. 

The exhibition tour paid dividends even after the 
first year. It was in 1951 that Junie cracked his own 
10-year-average record of the ABC—a mark that still 
stands—and that same year he repeated with his 
second Ail-Star championship. 

Inevitably, after the third year of barnstorming, 
the strain o£ travel and rootless living began to show. 
Junie wanted nothing now so much as to be in 
business for himself, and to enjoy again the comfort 
of living among old friends. In 1953 the McMahons 


bid grateful good-bys to Chicago and came home to 
Jersey. Settling in Fair Lawn, Junie re-established 
himself as kingpin on four solid teams in the metro- 
politan area, and shortly got himself set up in 
business. 

Until last October, a little frame building in 
East Paterson was headquarters—the McMahon 
Bowling Supply Company. That’s where he was 
working, helping to drill an order of bowling balls, 
when the news came that he had been elected to 
the Bowling Hall of Famé. He decided it was time 
to aim his sights a little higher then, and last fa.ll 
he entered in partnership with two other Jerseyites 
to open the spectacular new Paramus Alleys—a 24- 
bed, all-automatic establishment, one of the first to 
feature a “subway” bail retum. 

H© Loarns front Everyliotly 

Partner, Manager, Bowling Shôp Proprietor, 
Junie has an office but he’s not in it much. If yoti 
want to find the boss, the best place to look is out 
along the alleys. If he’s not bowling or instructing, 
he’s watching. Observation, as well as practice, is an 
endless habit with Junie. He watches beginners, so- 
so-bowlers, experts, and from them ail he learns some- 
thing in his lifelong concentration on improving his 
game. 

And they ail leam from Junie. His dévotion to 
detail, to self-improvement, makes him a wonderful 
teacher. Patient, quiet-spoken, ail business on the 
alleys, he invokes an instant confidence in anybody 
he talks to. Nowhere has this quality been better 
demonstrated than at the vétérans’ hospitals he mén¬ 
ages to visit at least 20 times each year. Bowling is 
the most popular sport in these hospitals. They ail 
hâve alleys, and many of the more active vêts tàke 
their game seriously, and really appreciate having a 
teacher of McMahon’s caliber. But these are not 
the ones that Junie remembers most vividly. “It’s 
those other guys,” he said recently, “the poor guys 
at the mental hospitals who hardly know what they’re 
doing. But they love to roll a bowling bail at the 
pins, and every time they see me corne for a visit, 
their faces light right up.” 

With his more fortunate pupils, Junie has some 
very positive things to say. “If you really want to 
improve your game,” he will say at a group lesson, 
“you’ve got to resign yourself to a lot of hard 
work. 

“I don’t know how many years it took me to 
achieve my style of bowling. Maybe I still haven’t 
achieved it. Only last year I found myself trying to 
shorten my hook a little, because it helps in present- 
day toumament bowling. 

“As you leam, you see a good point here, a good 
point there, watching better bowlers. You try to 
incorporate some point into your style, to see if it 
fits. If it doesn’t, you discard it. In the end you 
may think your game is just a mass of borrowed 
ideas, but what it adds up to is your personal style, 
since everything you’ve kept fits with your own 
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physique and the way you alone move most 
naturally. 

“Two- or three-finger grip? Thiree, four or five 
steps in your delivery? Hook or curve or straight 
bail? Régulation or bocci [right-handed bowler end- 
ing up with right foot forward at the foui line] ap- 
proach? Pin or spot bowling? Fast bail or slow? 
Ail I can say is—try ’em ail for size. But don’t give 
up on a new idea too soon. Remember, it took me 
one year and 50,000 practice pins to convert to spot 
bowling. And then it paid off.” 

Among the faults Junie sees most often among 
bowlers, these six seem to be the most common: 

Using improper equipment. Particularly, bowl¬ 
ing bail wrong weight for easy delivery, holes im- 
properly drilled for natural finger grip. (The average 
woman should use a 14]4 or 15-inch bail.) 

Not concentrating. For many bowlers, especially 
beginners, self-consciousness and distractions keep 
the average down more than any other factor. Forget 
about other bowlers, says Junie. Let them bowl their 
own games. Forget about the crowd. Concentration 
takes practice like any other facet of the game. Just 
keep your mind on your alley, the pins you’re going 
to spill, and the way you’re going to do it. 

Not “grooved.” It takes time and a lot of prac¬ 
tice to perfect your timing to where your approach 
is made automatically, leaving your mind and eye 
free to work full-time on accuracy. If you’re not able 
to haunt the alleys the way Junie did when he was 
working on his game, you can do a lot at home to 
improve your timing. You can practice the coordina¬ 
tion of arm and legs in the delivery motion—back- 
swing to crouch and follow-through. Do it over and 
over, slowly at first to make sure every movement is 
synchronized, then repeat it at normal speed until 
it becomes automatic. Go a step further and swing 


Dollar Saver 3 


Want a cheap roller for your lawn? Take an 
empty 50-pound lard can and lid, and a piece of 
one-inch pipe that is five inches longer than the 
height of the can. Cut a hole the size of the pipe 
in the center of the bottom and the center of the lid. 
Place pipe upright in the can, running it two and a 
half inches through the bottom hole, then fill with 
good rich cernent and reinforce with any pièces of 
wire or fencing at hand. Place lid on the can with 
two and a half inches of the pipe protruding through 
the hole in the lid, let the concrète set and dry thor- 
oughly, put on a wooden handle and start rollin’. 

Lyman C. Keuper 
Sedalia , Mo. 

Bluebook will pay $5 for each “Dollar Saver" that is 
published, but noue can be acknomledged or returned. 


an object like a flatiron, to simulate a bowling bail. 
This is like leaming a new dance step at home without 
a partner. It can be done. 

Running to foui line too fast. Take it easy. Re¬ 
member, speed really counts little in this game. It’s 
timing and accuracy. 

Striding too long. Don’t stretch out your ap¬ 
proach steps. Run up on the foui line naturally. 
Mincing steps aren’t going to help either, but over- 
long strides will throw you even more off bal- 

Too high a backswing. If you swing the bail 
too high behind you, you’re obviously increasing the 
momentum of the bail. The bail is going to throw 
you, not the other way around. Remember: you’ve 
got to hâve complété control when the’ball is in front 
of you, ready for release, in order to apply the proper 

“But ail the analysis in the world won’t mean 
anything,” Junie adds, “unless you’re crazy about 
bowling and are dead set on improving your average. 
If you don’t think it’s a great game, don’t bother.” 

It Doesn’t Take Muscles 

James E. McMahon, Jr., happens to think it’s a 
great game. And some of the reasons are very Per¬ 
sonal. Like the matter of bowling and a man’s size 
and strength. “Doesn’t mean a thing whether vou're 
a ‘natural athlete’ or not, as long as you hâve the 
knack of timing and a good eye. That doesn’t take 
muscles. I happen to be big for a bowler—five-feet- 
eleven, 190 pounds—but most of your all-time stars 
hâve been small men. And I know what it means 
to guys who are too scrawny to take part in other 
sports. I only hâve to remember what I was like at 
17, and how bowling saved my life. 

“Some day,” he went on, “maybe we’ll get Smart 
and make bowling available to kids even younger. 
What do you think happens to the boy who gets cut 
off the Little League squad because he’s slow to ma¬ 
ture, and can’t throw hard enough? There’s no 
reason why this kid shouldn’t be able to bowl back 
some of the pride he lost. 

“Another thing about this game. You haven’t 
got to be a champ, or even a regular 175 bowler to 
get your kicks out of ît. Even the best of us hâve 
off nights, get swamped by some beginner who’s hav- 
ing himself a whale of a night.” 

This last statement was uttered by the tenpin 
master with a visible shudder. He was still—20 years 
later—dogged by the memory of the league night 
when he amassed the astonishing score of 129 pins in 
a game that was supposed to hâve put his team out 
in front. 

However, a lot of McMahon-aimed hard rubber 
has demolished a lot of hard wood since that unhappy 
night. When the broad-shouldered tourist from Fair 
Lawn zips up his bags and joins the spring invasion 
of Rochester, there will be only one place to look for 
him. That will be out in front. 

—By Rowland Barber 
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THF WOLF 

Continuée! from page 26 


breeze, and Holliday had taken off his jacket. Once 
or twice he stopped, bracing himself against a stump, 
wiping his forehead with the back of his gun hand. 
Ferenc, looking back, instinctively dodged the careless 
line of fire. But he said nothing. The sergeant 
clamped his lips and toiled upward again. 

The wind from the glacier blew stronger as the 
trees thinned. Holliday shivered and buttoned his 
jacket on again. “Tree line,” he said. “There better 
be some chamois here, after ail this.” 

“I hope so too,” Ferenc said. 

There were only rocks and scrub. They followed 
the blue trail daubs of the Club Alpino Italiano across 
the ledges and up the cirques. From far below, the 
wind carried the soft sounds of sheep. Far distant, the 
village suffocated in a haze of'its own smoke. What 
kind of people could live in a place like that? People 
who would poison animais. Ferenc sighed., One day 
he would hâve to retire and sit down there, idling 
and breathing smoke. Perhaps then he would under- 
stand what made people like that. Far above, the 
electric blue ice of the glacier appeared. He looked 
at it wanly. His country; but without the wolf it 
would never seem the same, 

“Here we leave the trail,” he said. 

H olliday slung his rifle, following Ferenc’s cx- 
ample. They cat-walked up the smooth stone 
slabs into the wind. With each step the land fell out 
before them, peaks rising in the distance. “There,” 
said Ferenc. “That’s the first one.” 

“Where?” Holliday raised himself upright on 
the unsteady footing. “I can’t see anything.” 

“Across the valley. In the shadow of the out- 
cropping.” 

‘T can’t . . . Yes. I see him. He looks awfully 
small.” Holliday unslipped the rifle from his shoulder. 
“That’s one rough target.” He felt around his pock- 
ets. “Even the light’s against you here.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“I’m going to take a shot, of course,” the ser¬ 
geant grinnedi “Got to keep my promise to Rienna.” 

“The chamois is a thousand yards away. And 
you’d never get the pelt. It would take two days’ 
climbing to get from here over to there.” 

“Two days?” The sergeant’s face was wizened 
in disappointment. 

“Yes. You would hâve to go ail the way around 
the foot of the draw. And you’d never find the kill 

For a long- moment Holliday looked across the 


thousand yards to the little brou n animal balanced 
precariously on its ledge. Whilc he watched, the Sun 
flickered on the brown skin. The animal dropped, 
as lightly as a bird, a dozen feet, skipped across to 
an outeropping, and vanished. 

“Safe as in church,” Holliday muttered. “And 
not a thing to do about it." His jaw set grimly. 
“Lead on. I want to get a shot.” 

“We’U hâve lunch,” Ferenc said. “And then .. .” 
His head came up. Incredibly faint, incredibly. dis¬ 
tant: a wolf howl. His body stiffened, his mouth 
open, cocking his head to keep the roaring wind out 
of his ears. That Sound, in daytime, could only be 
Guai. And he was still alive. For how long? The 
Sound was not repeated. At length he stopped lis- 
tening, letting his muscles sag from the tenseness 
which had gripped them. He looked at Holliday. 
The sergeant had heard nothing. 

T hey ate some bread and cheese, drank a cup of 
wine, and climbed again. As his eyes searched the 
ledges where chamois might be, Ferenc listened. 
But there was only the wind, a stray bird, the swish 
of a small earthslide, the sheep, or some very distant 
Sound of town activity, carried miles up to them by 
a quirk of air. 

They toiled on up the backbone of the ridge. 
The sun hung serene in cloudless blue. A motionless 
hawk was part of neither earth nor sky. Holliday 
wiped his bloodshot eyes, glared upward at Ferenc 
and forced himself on again. They raised themselves 
to the first shoulder, and a second. There was only 
emptiness. 

“It’s difficult to get a shot this season.” Only 
the wind. Nothing more . . . Arsenic. How proud 
they must be of killing a wolf with arsenic. . . . 

“Sure, it’s difficult. That’s what you said before. 
That sun is swinging over. Let’s go on.” 

The late aftemoon was tuming golden. The blue 
white ice of the glacier threw a black shadow across 
the moraine of the valley far below, a finger that 
climbed their ridge as the sun waned, moving upward 
from rock- to bush, from ledge to crevice. Between 
the ridges were pools of shadow. The blue town haze 
far below seemed to boil up from a black lake. The 
glacier struck a frozen attitude against the sky, so 
sharp a contrast that it almost huit. In the setting 
sun, the snow fields burned orange, framed with black 
rocks. The wind blasted against the ridge, tugging at 
their jackets and their jaws. At once they saw the 
chamois, speckling brown across the draw. 

“There they are! There!” cried Holliday, un- 
slinging the rifle and hurrying through his pockets 
■ for a shell. 

“I saw them. It is as the other. It’s no shooting. 
You’d never get the pelt.” 

“No shooting, nothing. I’m not going to beat 
my brains out ùp here and never get a shot.” He 
brought a shell out of the field jacket and shoved it 
into the chamber, dropping to one knee. “It’s no 
more than five hundred yards. They’re sitting ducks.” 
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“Don’t fire. You’d never find the pelt again.” 
“Sure. I’ve got to get a shot anyway. Youwatch.” 
Ferenc strode forward on the rock, grabbed Hol- 
liday’s gun-barrel and lifted it toward the sky. At 
the infinitésimal Sound of the footsteps, 500 yards 
away, the chamois herd exploded like a flock of birds, 
drifting dowijward with fluid ease. They balanced for 
seconds on invisible fingerholds of rock, and disap- 
peared around the protecting curve of the mountain. 

Holliday had not pulled the trigger. Ferenc let 
the rifle go. Holliday shook the shell out of the 
chamber without lookîng at it, glaring at the moun- 
taineer. “Why the devil did you do that?” 

Ferenc looked down at him. “I am a official 
guide,” he said quietly. “I hold the certificate of the 
Alpine Guides for High Mountain Hunters. It is 
against the rules to shoot game which cannot be 
recovered by the hunter. Our services are for hire by 
sportsmen. We will go down now.” 

H e tumed his back and edged down the ridge, not 
looking back. The wind was blowing violently 
now. The sergeant would hâve ail he could do to 
hold on. Ferenc really didn’t care. 

He continued moving until they dropped down 
behind the second shoulder. The blackness was creep- 
ing up the mountainside. It had reached the entrance 
to the high meadow. He would not be able to keep 
his promise to Balabeck to retum before night. It 
was ail right. Tonight there would be no Guai to 
ward off, Ferenc looked down at the distant lights 
Corning on in the huddled village. His eyes narrowed. 

Holliday flopped down beside him. He did not 
look at Ferenc but strained his eyes down toward the 
village. He took the package of cigarettes from his 
breast pocket. His hand debated for a moment and ' 
then he offered one. Ferenc took it, held it to the 
sergeant’s lighter and exhaled, watching the smoke 
streak out in the wind. They smoked in silence. At 
length Ferenc stubbed his cigarette out very carefully 
against the ba.rren rock. There was always the chance 
of fires down below. It was an automatic thing. 
Holliday followed suit, and as carefully. 

The guide stood up and moved out. The moun¬ 
tain top was gaining its evening crown of blowing 
snow. He paused for a moment to watch. A whine, 
low and animal. He whirled. Holliday was nowhere 
in sight. 

“Holliday?” Ferenc’s voice was frightened. 
“Over hère, Ferenc. A wolf. ' I found a wolf.” 
“Yes. Wait. Don’t do anything. Stand there. 
Don’t move.” In desperate haste, Ferenc backtracked, 
running over the rocks with dangerous speed. 

“He’s sick.” 

“I know he’s sick. Don’t touch that wolf, I tell 
you.” Ferenc saw the top of Holliday’s head above a 
scarfing of rock. He vaulted over it and dropped 
down into a shaded half cavem. 

It was Guai. Ferenc had never been so close; 
but he knew it by instinct, by a thousand things he 
had leamed about the wolf in seven years. The beast 


lay shuddering, the heavy coat dull and glossless. 
The small eyes were fiercely rèd and his tail beat 
weakly against the ground in leaden, pain-ridden, 
thumps. Ferenc stopped. Guai lifted his great head 
slowly. The flesh Unes of his mouth twitched. The 
teeth gleamed white in the dusk in a défiant snarl. 
The head fell back again. 

“He’s practically dead,” Holliday said. He 
looked sidewise at Ferenc and then at his rifle. 

“He was poisoned.” 

Holliday did not reply. He looked at Ferenc and 
back to the sickened animal, his eyes bright with 
admiration of the thick wild hair, the tremendous 
site. Fur and to spare for many laps. But he did 
not say it. He stared back at Ferenc, his lips moving 
in wonder. He pulled the rifle part way to him, and 
then put it away again, still staring. Abruptly, with 
an effort, he tumed. He climbed out of the cavem. 

For a long moment Ferenc faced the vicious ani¬ 
mal eyes, constantly watching. He slipped the match- 
lock off his shoulder. The animal twitched convul- 
sîvely, jerking itself slightly forward It lay still again, 
quivering. Ferenc checked the loading, and set the 
piece carefully at hand against a ledge. Always keep- 
ing his eye on the wolf, he slipped the rucksack from 
his shoulders and reached inside. Carefully, and with 
ail his strength, he seized the animal by the loose 
skin of his throat. 

Guai rose to fight but there was no strength. 
The snapping of his jaw was only reflex. In a moment 
he quieted, only the hating eyes raging in his skull. 

“Guai,” Ferenc said, “you hâve robbed me for 
seven years. Tracks on the snow. Howl in the night. 
Silhouette on the ridge. You hâve stolen half my 
increase. What a poor thing you’ve become.” The 
wolf showed its teeth weakly. “Hère, damn you.” 
Ference shoved the leather cognac flask into the 
red mouth, fighting down the convulsive shudders 
as Guai swallowed the massive dose of brandy. 

“What are you doing, Ferenc?” Holliday leaned 
ovef the scarfing. 

“He’s drinking a whole flask, the pig,” Ferenc 
replied. “He will throw it up and get well. He must 
get well. We hâve some business to attend to. But 

H olliday’s eyes widened in something like under- 
standing. He pursed his lips as Ferenc stood away 
from the wolf, put the empty flask into his rucksack 
and climbed out. 

“Ferenc,” the sergeant said at last, “I’d like to 
corne back. For bear or wolf and for you to guide.” 

Ferenc paused on the downward trail to listen. 
Guai was sick. He grinned; Guai was going to be 
hellish sick. But more than that, this sergeant under- 
stood. Perhaps others could leam to understand too. 
“Yes, Bill,” he said. “Our services are for hire by 

He saw the sergeant’s pleasure and tumed again 
to the trail. “AU right,” he muttered to himself. 
“Now we begin once more.” — By Noël Clad 
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CSV Will Maire 
Your Life Better 


Dr. Pierce has suggested the use of solar batteries 
to power ESV radio relay stations' for long periods. 
The relay unit would thus be self-sustaining. Not 
only that, it would save téléphoné subscribers a for¬ 
tune in the price of long-distance tolls and also make 
possible the opening up of téléphonie communica¬ 
tions with farflurîg places, where the cost of laying 
cables and stringing wires. is now prohibitive because 
of distance, inaccessibility and the low number of 
calls. 

He makes these savings graphically clear by 
using as an example the $35 millions spent recently. 
to complété a 36-channel two-way cable across the 
Atlantic Océan. “Would a channel 30 times as wide,” 
he asks, “which would accommoda te 1,080 phone 
conversations or one télévision signal, be worth 30 
times 35 million dollars—that is, a billion dollars? . . . 
The idea is of course absurd.” 

Dr. Pierce’s plan is much cheaper and simpler. 
He would hâve métal sphères—similar to Dr. Levitt’s. 
Beacon—of 1,000 feet in diameter orbiting at 22,000 
miles out from the earth. A TV or radio-telephonic 
impulse beamed against these sphères would be scat- 
tered in ail directions over the earth, to be picked up 
by receiving stations at any point. The sphères would 
be fixed. Thev would hover over the equator at 
strategie points, since their orbital velocity would 
be identical with the speed of our planet’s spinning. 
Four of them would tako care of worldwide télévision 
or téléphoné communications. 

Since there would be quite a power loss at this 
distance, Dr. Pierce has also suggested the use of 
100-foot-diametcr sphères revolving in a 2,200-mile 
orbit. Many more of these would be needed in a 
variety of orbit-paths (see page 19) - -from the polar, 
through the équatorial and ecliptic—but they would 
be cheaper. 

Still another suggestion of his is the use of 
parabolic mirrors with electronic boosters. The mir- 
rors could be made of wire or foil but would require 
subsidiary equipment. When they caught the TV or 
radio beam from earth, they would build up the 
power impulse before transmitting it to selected 
locations on the earth’s surface. Both métal sphères 
and mirrors may be tried out—either singly or in 
combination. 

Dr. Pierce once told a rocket-propulsion acquaint- 
ance of his from White Sands Proving Ground that 
Bell Téléphoné Company could save $500 million in 
long-lines maintenance alone during the first few 


years of using orbital relay stations. And reliability 
would be increased immeasurably : There would no 
longer be a dependence on the whims of weather. 
World-wide coverage of the news could be visual and 
simultaneous. A TV news cameraman anywhere on 
earth could immediately hâve his signais relayed into 
ail the living rooms of die world. Today, TV pro- 
grams from overseas hâve to be made on film and 
airmailed to the U.S. 

If radio power can be beamed, picked up in 
space and focused back to earth, so can electrical 
power. Even more interesting is the possibility of 
generating electrical power in space by using the 
sun’s heat to create steam that will operate huge gen- 
erators at orbiting power stations. These power- 
building space stations would then beam the electricity 
to relay stations in other orbits, which in turn would 
focus the power to selected points below. The whole 
thing would be eXceedingly cheap, since solar energy 
is free and there would be no need for ultra-costly 
transmission Unes. Both industry and the homeowner 
would profit. 

People could live where they willed. Factories 
and mills would not hâve to settle beside rivers or 
other sources basic to the génération of power. In- 



Dr. John Pierce, 
electrohies re- 
searcli head of 
Bell Téléphoné 
Lah, who States 
ESV will save a 
lialf billion ou 
upkeep of long 
lines alone in 
first few years. 


dustry could be decentralized, with a subséquent im- 
provement in living conditions ail around. 

George Trimble, Jr., vice-president in charge of 
engineering at the Glenn L. Martin Company, doesn’t 
think the idea fantastic at ail. “It should certainly 
be possible to broadeast electrical power,” he says. 
“We don’t know how to do it now—but we’ll find 
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THE AGE OF SPACE 


2. ESV AND MEDICINE 


ESV may lead to the élimination of 
ail disease. 

There are reasons to believe that 
cancer, prématuré aging, sterility, gray 
haïr, even baldness and other mysterious 
ailments of tlie liuman race may be 
caused by radiations from outer space 
that reacb the eartli in a diluted form. 

A Nobel Prize-winning cliemo- 
physieist holds that épidémies and 
plagues originale in outer space; that 
micro-organisms which can live in a sus- 
pended State in tlie absolute cold and 
vacuum of space are left behind as 


planets and solar Systems move through 
the universe, and thaï these organisms 
are then picked up by other planets 
sweeping through that same area of 
space perhaps centuries or aeons later. 

ESV can verify or disprove these 
théories and, if they’re correct, can even 
provide the means for shielding the 
earth from such extra-terrestrial attacks. 

ESV may also provide medical sana¬ 
toriums and clinics of fantastic efficacy, 
in which the success of extremely comp- 
licated and délicate surgirai operations 
would become routine. 


W HEN THE U. S. Air Force sent mice, guinea 
pigs, hamsters and other small animais aloft 
in huge Moby Dick balloons for as long as three days, 
interesting results were noted. For one thing, the 
hair of black mice tumed gray in streaks some months 
after they were brought back from the strato- 

These gray streaks followed a pattern that indi- 
cated a heavy cosmic ray plowed at many thousands 
of miles per second through the animal’s skin, de- 
stroying the hair follicles. 

Some of the tiny mammals shôwed severe bums, 
others indicated brain damage. Still others seemed 
to escape unharmed. 

During the balloon tests, these animais had 
reached an altitude only half that of the 40-mile height 
to which rocket-borne mice and monkeys had been 
sent. The latter, after the four-minute ride, had shown 
no damage whatsoever. The conclusion was that the 
length of exposure to cosmic rays was a determining 

Ail this has been part of an Air Force research 
program called “Physiology of Rocket Flight,” 
in progress since 1948. Long before an ESV 
project was announced, Air Force medical researchers 
had been experimenting with methods for keeping 
animais alive and healthy in space. They were hoping 
for the eventual development of an ESV, in which 
animais could ride outside the atmosphère for long 
periods. This would be the only way that they could 
accurately find out the effects of weightlessness and 
cosmic radiation on animais. 

So the know-how has long been available for 
keeping animais alive in an ESV. When Dr. Singer’s 
MOUSE gets under way it will hâve more than a 


psychological basis for its name: a few of its warm- 
blooded namesakes will be orbiting with it. 

They will be followed by larger rodents and final- 
ly by monkeys. AU these animais will be pioneering 
heroes on behalf of the human race. Instruments in 
whirling satellites will record and transmit to earth 
the rate of their heartbeat, variations of blood pres¬ 
sure, reactions of nerves and brain and rates of respir- 

It should be mentioned hère that although X- 
radiation is considerably milder than cosmic radiation, 
a tremendous (if unknown) quantity of it is sent from 
the sun to strike the earth’s atmosphère. 

Bursts of magnetic violence on the solar surface 
also encourage an increased amount of cosmic rays 
to slash through the earth’s magnetic field. Dr. Fred 
Singer'has been fitting tiny Geiger counters into the 
nose cônes of small armament rockets and sending 
them up through the stratosphère. The low-cost 
rockets, called Rockairs, hâve radioed back strange 
data: often, when there is a bright solar flare-up'of 
incandescent gases, there is also “a sudden increase 
ail over the earth in the intensity of cosmic radiation,” 
according to Dr. Singer. 

Minutes-brief though their flight into thinner 
atmosphère may be, the Rockairs hâve already de- 
livered some revolutionary knowledge. Dr. Singer 
has found that certain cosmic-ray impacts produce 
a complété change in the nucléus of an atom. This 
is unlike straight atomic actions, in which a flashing 
cosmic ray might strike an atom with a glancing blow 
and jolt an électron out of its orbit. When a cosmic 
projectile stabs through a nucléus, the very heart of 
an atom, it completely destroys that nucléus. 

To put it bluntly: primary cosmic rays kill the 
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living cell, thereby threatening to upset cellular bal¬ 
ance. Cancer is a fonn of cellular unbalance. 

There is a strong suspicion today among many 
medical researchers that cancer may be triggered by 
cosmic radiation. 

This suspicion is supported by statistical facts. 
Cancer is almost unknown in the tropics. Most of its 
victims are found in the temperate and northem zones. 
High blood pressure is also rare around the equator. 
The heart (and thus the blood-flow) is profoundly 
affected. by radiation. Cosmic radiation is at a 
minimum in the tropics; it increases in intensity 
with each degree of northem latitude. 

Scientists now believe that the earth’s magnetic 
field acts as a huge screen to deflect cosmic energy 
particles. At the pôles, where the earth’s magnetic 
pull is strongest, the efîectiveness of the magnetic 
field is weakest. The Unes of magnetic force loop out 
in ail directions between the pôles like a shield to 
ward off the cosmic rays. At the pôles, where the 
“shield” is both weakest and closest to the earth, more 
particles are able to get through. . 

There is no absolute proof as yet that the violent 
cosmic energies are the triggering cause of cancer and 
other diseases. No proof exists because no atom- 
smasher on earth can reproduce the multibillion elec- 
tron-volt energies of the heavy cosmic ray primaries. 
The only laboratory in which these mysterious rays 



George Trimble, Jr., engineering veep of Glenn 
Martin Co., which will make rocket for MOUSE. 
In previous job at Martin, Trimble instituted 
research into control of gravity for propulsion. 
Progress in this is secret, but success could 
make obsolète ail other kinds of motive power. 


may be analyzed and tested in their pure State on 
living tissue is an ESV. Reaction of mice to the 
undisturbed violence of radiation in space should 


eventually reveal, through its very pureness, the man- 
ner in which cells are attacked by cosmic rays, X-rays, 
Beta, Gamma and ail other rays. This will be one 
of the greatest discoveries in preventative medicine. 
Once the mechanism of cellular damage or death is 
understood, ways can be developed both to combat 
and treat the situation. 

In this respect, Andrew Haley of the American 
Rocket Society sees no reason why we could not find a 
way to tum away from the earth ail damaging radia¬ 
tion of outer space. “If we need a specially charged 
magnetic grid around the earth, we can hâve it. It 
may take the form of gigantic grids orbiting as satel¬ 
lites. It may even be done from the earth’s surface, 
like a radar screen or network. Sure, it would be a 
bit of a job. But look at it this way. Take a guy in 
a canoë. His mind is conditioned to canoës—they’re 
useful to his way of life, he’s designed them, built 
them, practically lived in them. How could he con- 
ceive of the SS United States , if someone were to pro¬ 
pose a luxury liner like that to him for the first rime? 
How could an ameoba ever conceive of the earth as a 
rabbit sees it? Or how could the rabbit see it as we do? 

“Anything is possible in this âge of nuclear physics 
and rocketry. If we know the problem—we can solve 
it! I personally feel that one of the great justifications 
for the artificial Earth satellite program is its promise 
for medicine.” 

Mr. Haley is so right. One value of ESV that no 
scientist would now question is its importance in de- 
fining the nature of weather and providing an ac- 
curate means for long-range weather prédictions— 
and this ties in directly with medicine. 

An example that cornes immediately to mind is 
the benefit to surgeons. No weatherman today can 
precisely predict the atmospheric pressure 24 hours 
hence, but before an operation, a surgeon must know 
the condition of atmospheric pressure. The comfort 
of a patient—and sometimes his or her life—dépends 

“The immédiate effect of weather on the human 
body, as reflected by biochemical changes, often proves 
entirely too much for a seriously sick person,” writes 
Dr. Noah D. Fabricant in an official periodical of the 
American Medical Association. 

Quite literally, then, your life dépends on ESV. 
For the earth satellite vehicle not only will explain 
and combat various disease-inspiring radiations from 
the void, it will also take the guesswork out of weather 
forecasting. Weather fluctuations, normally unpredict- 
able beyond a few hours, will be determined clown to 
the minute. Surgeons will be able to schedule their 
operations with accuracy ahd even emergency oper¬ 
ations—depending upon how critical they are—may 
be put off for a half-hour to several hours to a day 
in order to take advantage of maximum safety re sur- 
gery conditions. In addition, those who are seriously 
ill can be carefully watched by their physicians—who, 
if they consult ESV weather schedules, can know 
weeks or months in advance when adverse situations 
will arrive for their patients. 
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An Army tracking telescope 
in the mountains above White 
Sands, N. M. Such télescopes 
will. be used to observe the 
flight actions of the first ESV’s. 


Yet in the relative sense, these 
things are ali minor advantages of 
ESV. The biggest medical advantage 
may appear like science-fiction to 
the reader. (At this point it would 
be wise to remember Andy Haley’s 
remark about canoës, amoebas, rab- 
bits and men.) The Earth Satellite 
Vehicle can lead not only to medical 
research laboratories revolving in 
space with mice as subjects, but it can 
also develop into orbiting sanatori¬ 
ums, clinics and manned laboratories. 

Such possibilities were suggested 
to the author by John Shesta, a pio- 
neer rocket man and one of the 
founders of Reaction Motors, Inc., 
the first American rocket manufac¬ 
turer. “When you put a vehicle into 
an orbit,” he said, “gravity is can- 
celed by centrifugal force. The body 
is balanced in between. There are no 
forces pulling on it. This would be 
an excellent situation for the treat- 
ment of serious medical cases. The 
load on the heart would be incon- 
siderable and would hâve a chance 
to strengthen and even repair itself 
without complications. Obviously 
the heart would be doing much less 
work at ail times, since blood would 
be weightless. 

“Surgeons could operate on the heart with little 
danger. They could also observe a heart damaged by 
normal earth conditions and discover reasons for the 
damage. Shock sometimes caused by extremely com- 
plicated or délicate operations would be lessened and 
recovery become routine.” 

But how about the strain imposed on a patient 
by rocketing him up to board the satellite in its far- 
flung orbit? It would not be impossibly dangerous by 
any means. Engineers know how to control the ac¬ 
célération of a rocket. 

As for manned medical-research laboratories in 
space, their value is inestimable. The very nature— 
or, as scientists put it, the mechanism—of life may be 
revealed. But if nothing else, the opportunity to study 
various bacteria under unique conditions would be 
well worth-while. Germ cultures could be observed 
in the cold and airless void. Their rate of growth, of 
reproduction, their responses to the raw light and 
radiations of space might supply answers that not 


only explain why they hâve an affinity for human 
blood or tissue but also lead to methods for the effec¬ 
tive destruction of spécifie micro-organisms. 

Nobody really knows how life got started or where 
bacteria corne from. No one can explain those in¬ 
complète plants and bacilli known as parasites which 
suck the life from other living things in order to exist 
themselves. For ail that anybody knows, these appar- 
ently contradictory, almost self-defeating life-forms 
could hâve germinated in distant parts of the universe. 

If this, too, seem%a fantastic concept, the attitude 
of Dr. Martynas Ycas nevertheless unwittingly lends 
it an authoritative support. He says that life as we 
know it could be “a common event” throughout the 
great star Systems of space. Dr. Ycas, a research sci- 
entist at the Quartermaster Research and Develop¬ 
ment Center of the Army in Massachusetts, believes 
—as do many astronomers—that numberless planets 
like the Earth must be revolving about distant suns, 
some of them so distant that our biggest télescopes 
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Dr. Fred Singer, MOUSE inventor, with a 
Rockair rocket and the tiny unit—consisting 
of a Geiger tube, a Sound amplifier, a radio 
transmitter, and a power supply of 900 volts 
—which the physicist designed to fit into the 
2%-incli diameter of the Rockair’s nose cône. 


cannot find them. He feels that our atmosphère was 
once poisonous, filled with methane and ammonia 
gases as is Jupiter’s, and that by a^process of chemica! 
interaction with the sea it was reduced to its présent 
oxidizing State that supports life. He also feels that 
life developed out of these big Chemical changes. From 
Dr. Ycas’ point of view, therefore, life is a local phe- 
nomenon that is achieved locally ail over the universe. 

The great Swedish chemo-physicist Svante Au- 
gust Arrhenius also believed that life existed every- 
where—but he could not believe that it was local. 
He held that life-spores could travel through space. 


His attitude cannot be taken lightly. He was 
one of the earliest winners of the Nobel Prize—for 
his revolutionary theory of ionization. He was the 
first director of the Nobel Institute for Physical Re¬ 
search in Stockholm from 1904 to 1927, when ill- 
health forced him to resign. From the âge of 22 
through his 43rd year he was ridiculed by many of 
the noted scientists who were his contemporaries. 
Among those that scomed him were Lord Kelvin, 
world-famous mathematician and physicist, and 
Dmitri Ivanovich Mendelyeev, propounder of the 
great Periodic Law of the éléments. They thought 
his ionization theory was a crackpot fantasy. Today 
the theory forms a basic foundation of ali chemistry. 
Tomorrow Arrhenius’ theory of life-spores may trans- 
form the whole science of biology. But only an ESV 
will be able to verify the theory. 

It is called panspermy. Briefly and simply, it 
contends that micro-organisms can live in space and 
that they can be propelled by the almost infinitésimal 
pressure of light. Arrhenius, even at the height of 
famé, was criticized for this. Mapy scientists claimed 
that nothing could live in the coid vacuum of space. 
Svante Arrhenius promptly disproved the claim by 
having bacteria submerged into liquid hélium, which 
closely approaches absolute zéro, or the condition of 
cold found in space (about 500 degrees below zéro 
Fahrenheit). The bacteria survived. 

Arrhenius had earlier calculated mathematically 
the maximum size for a particle of matter that could 
be pushed by the energy of a wave of light. He dis- 
covered that both the size and weight limits matched 
those of bacteria. 

He even estimated the time it would take for 
corpuscles of light to nudge a bacillus to Earth from 
Mars (three weeks) and from the nearest star, Alpha 
Centauri (9,000 years). 

Meanwhile, if his theory is correct, space must 
be teeming with micro-organisms of ail kinds—since 
the currènt opinion of astronomers is, that there must 
be millions, even countless numbers, of life-bearing 
planets in the Universe. Any or ail of these could 
leave a trail of spores as they move through the void. 
Our ôwn sun carries its planets with it through space 
at a thousand miles an hour. Some of the spores would 
no doubt perish, as Arrhenius himself pointed out, 
when they were drawn into the flamihg heat of a star 
by its mighty gravity pull. Others would move aim- 
lessly in a suspended State for months, years, centuries 
or aeons—until they settled upon or were swept up 
by a planet with the idéal conditions for their 
awakening. 

Thus did Dr. Svante Arrhenius explain the ap- 
parently spontaneous génération of life on Earth orig- 
inally. His theory could also explain the mysterious 
appearance of plagues from century to century. 

If the theory is proved by an ESV laboratory, 
then ways might be found to shield the Earth from 
further invasions of harmful bacteria. When this 
happened it would be but a short step to the élimina¬ 
tion of ail disease. 
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3. ESV AND TRAVEL SAFETY 


Radar equipment on spare stations 
can Scan tlie earth to report continuons- 
ly on moving areas of extrenie turbu¬ 
lence through levels of the lower atmos- 

Tliis information, in addition to 
data on the origin. movement and vio¬ 
lence of storms, can be relayed automati- 


cally to eleetronic brains at key aircraft 
control stations. Airplanes can then be 
scheduled for absolute safety of flight, 
anywliere in the world. 

Trains, buses, océan liners will 
benefit equally. No one will be caught 
unexpectedly in a blizzard, sleet storm, 
hurricane or flood. 


I N this âge of high-speed flight, even a gentle rain 
can be dangerous. Its droplets when met by an 
airplane traveling at 500 mph strike at métal with 
the impact of a high-powered bullet. Within a few 
minutes the protective coating on an aircraft’s lead- 
ing edge will be disintegrated, affecting the airflow 
over the wings. Loss of control and a crash may resuit. 

Today, there .is no protective coating that can 
resist the hardness of rain caused by high speeds. But 
already several major airlines hâve ordered passenger- 
carrying turbojet transports that will cruise at 500 
miles an hour. 

.These jet airliners should be in full operation by 
1960. Some of them may be operating on regularly 
scheduled flights by early 1957—practically tomorrow. 
Thé Boeing 707 and Douglas DC-8 will be good re- 
liable aircraft. They will take people places in a 
bigger hurry and with more comfort than ever before. 
But their speed will add one more weather hazard to 
commercial flight. 

“When planes flew as slowly as 350 miles an 
hour, there was no rain problem at ail,” says Dr. 
Walter Soller, Director of the University of Cincin- 
nati’s Applied Science Research Laboratory. “Hostile 
planes are a jet’s first enemy,” he continues, referring 
to Navy fighters, “but rain is now a close second.” 

Dr. Soller’s Laboratory is carrying on an inten¬ 
sive research program for the Navy to develop a spé¬ 
cial coating that will be impervious to rain. Flying 
through the salty air over océans, where Naval aircraft 
and overseas airliners operate, requires protective 
coatings on the exposed surfaces of airplanes. Nor- 
mally, in the slower-flÿing past, these coatings resisted 
the corrosive effects of sait. But now, Dr. Soller, says, 
at any speed upwards from 500 mph, “in three and 
a half minutes” a rainfall can destroy présent coatings. 
Although ail jet aircraft can and do cruise above the 
weather, they must also take off and land—at high 
speeds. Accurate information on rainstorms is there- 
fore a safety “must.” 

Long-range forecasts by ESV will make flight- 
scheduling a simple procedure throughout the world. 


No high-speed jet will be forced to travel hundreds of 
miles away from its planned destination, using up 
precious fuel to land safely at an alternate airport 
because of an unexpected thundershower. 

The ordinary hazards of rapidly developing heavy 
storms and the sudden appearance of high turbulence 
—which affect ail aircraft, slow or fast—will also be 
avoided by ESV. Today, the major airlines are in- 
stalling radar storm-warning Systems in their biggest 
airliners. Such a System can “see” turbulence for 
from 50 to 200 miles ahead, permitting the pilots to 
fly around the disturbed arèas. Installation costs of 
these Systems run to nearly $50,000 per unit. 

Orbiting ESV radar storm patrols could sim- 
plify things by transmitting continuous beacon signais 
to pilots, wherever their aircraft may be. A sériés of 
coded signais—similar to the air-lane radio-beacon 
signais now used to guide flyers—can be devised to 
indicate weather situations ranging from calm and 
clear to various degrees of storm. These signais, 
radioed from traveling satellites, could give pilots 
information on the movement and location of storms 
as well as on their intensity. 

AU forms of transportation aré affepted by the 
weather. This even includes subways. Icy streets 
can totally hait surface trafïic and cause a tremen- 
dous increase of subway riders—to a point where 
the already much overcrowded subways in cities like 
New York and Paris are almost unable to cope with 
the emergency condition. Weather wamings far in 
advance would permit the hiring of temporary addi- 
tional help and the placing of more equipment in 
operation on spécifie days. The long-range alerts 
would also prépare millions of employers, who could 
arrange a stagger-system of employee-hours for the 
work-day in order to prevent complété transportation 
chaos in one transit System. 

Workers who drive their own cars to the office 
will profit in many ways from ESV’s extended 
weather reports. Apart from the obvious dangers 
that could be avoided, such as being caught in bliz¬ 
zards and sleet storms, there are several others that 
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the average person rarely considère. One of these 
can best be pointed up by a little story. 

Edward L. A. Wagner, a commercial weather- 
man who supplies forecasts to individuals as well as 
to companies, was hired by a New Jersey man last 
spring to gather evidence for a strange case. The 
man had been injured in an accident while driving 
home and his automobile was severely damaged— 
but his insurance company refused to reimburse him. 
He claimed that he had skidded into a pôle because 
of a sudden snowstorm. His policy covered this type 
of accident, but the insurance company’s counter- 
claim was simply that it had not snowed in New 
Jersey for weeks. Weatherman Wagner started off 
on what appeared to be a hopeless investigation. 

Wagner got in touch with volunteer weather 
observers of the area—the U. S. Weather Bureau en¬ 
courages people in rural districts to volunteer for such 
work. He studied their observation reports for the 
period surrounding and including the time of the 
accident. He also checked the official forecasts for 
the area. No snow was predicted at any time. But 
by piecing together information on winds, tempéra¬ 
tures at various altitudes and the nature of cloud 
formations, he was able to prove that his client was 
absolutely correct. 

“We determined beyond a doubt,” says Wagner, 
“that there had been snow flurries through a small 
région, including the streef where my client had 
skidded out of control. The flurries had occurred 
earlier in the aftemoon and had left the pavement 
slippery enough to create skidding conditions.” 

Such freaks of weatheu can be calculated by an 
electronic brain—after the ESV has been in opera¬ 
tion long enough to supply it with a wide background 
of weather conditions peculiar to spécifie locales. 

In another insurance case, Wagner won his client 
almost a quarter-million dollars. It was a maritime 
suit, involving a seaman who was seriously injured 
on the deck of a merchant ship. The shipping com¬ 
pany was sued on the basis of the captain’s négli¬ 
gence. The seaman’s claim was that the roughness 
of the océan made topside work hazardous. Again, 
the company refused to pay damages. But Wagner 
supplied enough evidence in court to win the case. 

“Our meteorologists obtained a log of the ship, 
calculated its location at the time of the accident, 
consulted with various oceanographere and were able 
to pin-point the barometric pressure and other 
weather conditions. Ail of this proved that the 
weather was dangerous to shipping.” 

Such détective work, however it may hâve helped 
the seaman win his case, can not prevent a person 
from being injured. The ship should not hâve been 
plying dangerous watere. The entire crew, cargo and 
vessel itself could hâve been damaged or even lost. 
Accurate information on weather conditions through- 
out ail areas of an océan would wam a skipper far 
enough ahead to allow a safe change of course. Boats 
move much more slowly than aircraft and thus 
require weather-warnings much longer in advance. 


The advantage of long-range, reliable weather 
data to the small boat owner is quite apparent. 

But there are still other ways in which an arti- 
ficial earth satellite vehicle can take the uncertainty 
out of travel. It’s common scientific knowledge that 
magnetic storms on the sun cause fluctuations in the 
earth’s magnetic field. These fluctuations in tum 
cause déviations in the accuracy of compassés and 
blackouts of radio communications. The compass 
and the radio are lifesaving instruments to 'the air¬ 
craft pilot and captain of a boat. Here are a few 
instances of proof. 

In eàrly 1955, a DC-3 airliner leased from a 
non-scheduled carrier by the Army was ditched in a 
river just below Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Of the 
23 pereons aboard, only 10 survived. The plane had 
exhausted its fuel supply in the comparatively short 
flight from Newark, New Jersey. One of the reasons 
was lack of enough emergency fuel. But the main 
reason was that the pilot got lost. He thought that 
he was communicating by radio with the Pittsburgh 
control tower when he was actually talking with the 
tower in Johnstown, some 60 miles away. Appar- 
ently he also confused the Conemaugh River with 
the Monongahela. 

In the past, during periods of solar disturbances, 
Air Force pilots hâve noticed a compass discrepancy 
of one degree for every hundred miles of flight. For- 
tunately, these flyers were carrying a sufficient supply 
of reserve fuel. 

At sea, the situation can be equally serious. 
Ships could go off course sufficiently to run aground 
on a rocky coast, ram into another ship in a fog or 
miss a port entirely. 

During the winter of 1957-58, disturbances on 
the Sun will be at their maximum. Every 11 yeare, 
the sunspots reach a peak and then subside. But 
strange things happen to radios and compassés for 
a few yeare while the solar magnetic storms build up, 
peak and fall off. Mobile radio units particularly 
are affected. Police radio Systems, aircraft and ship 
owners are already being wamed by the Fédéral 
Communications Commission to hâve emergency 
wave lengths available, 

The fadeout and blackout of radio communica¬ 
tions often lasts for several hours. This is anathema 
to pilots, who dépend on their radio compassés as well 
as their magnetic ones. Equally disconcerting is the 
acrobatie transposition of signais caused by solar 
storms, A police squad car in New York may find 
the local signal blanketed out by transmissions from 
a radio station in London. 

ESV can overcome these difficultés. First, by 
analyzing and explaining the connection between 
solar éruptions and conditions on Earth, so that 
something may be done about it. Secondly, by acting 
as a microwave orbital relay, radio communications 
can be controlled between spécifie points on earth— 
since a microwave is aimed like a searchlight beam 
and should not be seriously disturbed by conditions 
in the upper atmosphère. 
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THE AGE OF SPACE 


4. ESV WILL REDUCE FOOD PRICES 


Farmers throughout the world eau 
be informée) aecuralely of weather for¬ 
mations—the future possibilités for 
development of hurrieanes, tornadoes 
and floods, the length and intensitv of 
fortheoming dry and wet seasons—and 
tliey ean plant their crops aeeordingly. 

The transportation of food to mar¬ 
ket—by truck, freight train or ship- 
ping—ean be planned on a basis wliere- 


by spoilage due to delays would be elimi- 
nated. There will be no food shortages 
due to unforeseen meteorological con¬ 
ditions. Priées ean be maintained at a 
standard level. Fresber and cheaper 
food will resuit. 

Eventual ronlrol of the weather 
will make agriculture foolproof and 
favorably affect ail other aspects of 
modem living. 


H ere are a few things that could cause the 
price of méats, fruits and vegetables to rise 
sharply next year: a plague of grasshoppers, a wide- 
spread onslaught of cutworms, bumed-out pastures, 
pear-blight or any one of a number of plant blights, 
accidentai death of cattle, dried-up streams and 
forest fires. 

Diverse as these causes may appear, they hâve 
a single thing in common: each is normally the re¬ 
suit of weather. 

High dry seasons bring together hordes of grass¬ 
hoppers in a search for food, and sweeping winds 
détermine their direction of travel to a large extent. 
Also helped by the wind as well as by humidity are 
cutworms—the naked larvae of a big family of 
moths. They can destroy whole farming areas sown 
with corn, cabbage and a variety of leafy vegetables. 
Once corn is destroyed, the food supply of poultry, 
hogs and other livestock is seriously impaired. 

Burned-out pastures, dried-up streams, and for- 
est fires also are the resuit of intense dry spells. Cattle 
suffer because of tire first two situations. Destructive 
floods can resuit from forest fires in certain régions. 
The roots of living trees absorb a considérable amount 
of water, even during a long period of heavy rains. 
This prevents the ground from becoming waterlogged 
to the point where it rejects the absorption of more 
water—a major reason for floods. 

Electrical storms often kill ofï cattle 1 when the 
animais huddle under trees struck by lightning. 

Plant blights, a common nightmare of both the 
fruit and vegetable farmer, are the resuit of bacteria 
carried by insects or are caused directly by the in- 
sects themselves. Again, winlls and rains and droughts 
produce a multiplication of insects. 

These are some of the indirect ways m which 
weather attacks the farmer and thus affects the con¬ 
sumer in two places that hurt most: his stomach and 
his pocketbook. 


A complété listing of more direct ways of attack 
is almost impossible. Frost, hail, hurrieanes, torna- 
jloes, sleet, blizzards out of season, dust storms, sand 
storms, excessive cloudiness, long spells of dampness 
from rains—the list is huge. 

Almost everybody has heard of the unpleasant 
living conditions produced by smudge pots in Cali¬ 
fornia and Florida. Not only do they make normal 
breathing and visibility difficult but they also ruin 
clothing. Designed to protect citrus trees from sud- 



Weatherman Arthur Martinez. ESV, lie 
has said, can disperse storm Systems. 
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Dr. I. M. Levitt, director of 
the Fels Planétarium and the 
inventor of the Beacon, looks 
over models of a space plat- 
form and a three-stage rocket. 



den frost, they are cans filled with buming oil, the 
warm heavy smoke of which carries heat up through 
the tree-branches. It also settles over the ground and 
provides warmth to protect the roots. 

But if the smudge pots aren’t used. the priées of 
limes, lemons and oranges go soaring. And the 
average citrus-fruit grower winds up in the red. 

Mute testimony of nature’s discouragement of 
the Southern California citrus farmer is the unbe- 
lievable number of abandoned orange and grapefruit 
graves that can be seen while traveling along the 
highways witliin a 100-mile radius of Los Angeles. 
Unkempt and overgrown, each tree is laden with 
fruit in various States of health—over-ripe, rotting 
and frozen dead against a mockery of sprouting white 
buds and greenly developing sphères. Spotting the 
countryside, the trees présent a tragic sight to the 
tourist. It is even more tragic to the natives. The 
unfamiliar tourist can at least alleviate his sorrow by 
admiring the blue, snow-topped mountain peaks in 
the background—if he can see them through the 

Advance waming of frosts and other destructive 
weather conditions will go far toward saving the citrus 
situation as well as alleviating the anxiety of vege- 
table, dairy and poultry farmers everywhere. It will 
also save a large piece of income for you and me. 


In this sense, ESV will be a great 
promoter of proper nutrition and 
économie solvency for everybody. 

But it can also revolutionizë ag¬ 
riculture by taking ail the uncertainty 
out of planting and caring for crops. 
The fact is, ESV will eventually be 
able to create weather on order. 

Huge fiat mirrors of bright me- 
tallic foil could be established in 
orbits to flood a particular section of 
the world with extra sunlight. ( Blue- 
book’s cover painting shows one 
such. ) If the mirrors are placed over 
the equator at an altitude of 22,000 
miles and made to rotate with the 
earth, they would always hang in the 
same position. Four of them could 
be placed strategically around the 
girth of the globe to supply heat 
energy wherever it was needed on 

They would hâve to be gigantic. According to physi- 
cal laws, to supply twice the normal solar energy for a 
given area they would hâve to be exactly as large as 
that area. In other words, to keep Southern Cali¬ 
fornia free of frosts, a mirror’s surface must be just 
as broad and long as the land surface upon which 
it is reflecting extra sunlight. 

The mirrors could also be used as a kind of sta- 
tionary energy source, from which sunlight could be 
drawn as needed by smaller mirrors rotating in orbits 
doser to the earth. The smaller mirrors could be 
bowl-shaped to focus this energy and thus concen- 
trate it over a local land area. At least two of the 
big fiat mirrors would always be outside the earth’s 
shadow, making possible a continuous source of solar 

The System could relav light waves, including 
the high-heat-energy infra-red waves, from orbit to 

Depending on the size and concavity of the 
smaller mirrors, the solar energy could be varied in 
intensity. Température as we know it on earth does 
not exist in space. A body warms up because radiation 
créâtes molecular action in it. Between the body and 
the source of energy-radiation there is a negligible 
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Another type of tracking téle¬ 
scope that will be used to 
follow the man-made satellites. 
These gadgets, joined in a 
microwave network, are spotted 
over a 4,000-mile area around 
White Sands proving grounds. 


résistance, if any at ail. Thus solar energy could be 
beamed back and forth across the skies without much 

AU the orbiting mirrors, the giant ones included, 
could be maneuvered within their orbits. A set of 
heavy but small gyroscopic flywheels in a box attached 
to the mirrors at their. centers of balance could tilt 
and turn them in relationship to each other. The 
gyroscopes could be switched on or off by microwave 
radio waves beamed from the earth. By angling the 
mirrors in the right way, a greater or lesser concen¬ 
tration of sunlight could be flooded over a chosen 
land area. Eventually, it should be possible to pin- 
point a single acre in this way. 

No human operator would ever be able to make 
the necessary calculations fast enough to be effective 
—next year’s' frosts or hurricanes would probably hâve 
arrived before he could aim the mirrors against this 
year’s. So an electronic brain will be required. The 
entire System should be automatic. ' Weather-patrol- 
ling satellites could locate and track 
the movement of warm and cold 
fronts. Developing conditions of storm, 
droüght or frost could be evaluated 
quickly by big electronic computers on 
the ground, which would be receiving 
a steady flow of ESV-transmitted in¬ 
formation. Almost simultaneously the 
computer could be selecting the proper 
mirror-relationships through different 
orbits and guide the mirrors to break 
up the growing adversé weather. 

TKis, of course, is something for 
the future. The weather, in its more 
violent moods, makes man’s most 
grandiose efforts to cope with it seem 
puny. More immediately, the mirrors 
can be used in a simpler way to warm 
up frost-threatened areas before the 
frost settles, and to nudge violent 
storms away from populated areas. 

And obviously the proper manip¬ 
ulation of the solar mirrors which op- 
erators will eventually hâve down to 
an expert technique, can bring rain 
to dry régions and stop rain in wet 

Jerome Namias, one of the top 
U.S. Weather Bureau experts has 
made a study of jet streams as 


part of his work. These are great currents of fast- 
moving winds that encircle the World. They speed 
along at anywhere from 50 to 250 miles an hour in 
a range of altitudes from 10,000 to 40,000 feet. 
Namias believes that jet streams are created when 
warm air coming up from the tropics clashes violently 
with cold, dense air rolling down from the Arctic 
Circle. After the jet stream is formed, it follows a 
hemisphere-circling pattern from west to east and 
may clash with other great masses of air. If a warm 
front should décidé to be temperamental—a few hâve, 
on occasion—and travel westward, it would be eut 
against by the eastward-moving jet stream carrying 
cold Arctic air. 

A snowstorm or icy rainstorm would resuit, since 
the warm front would be heavy with moisture 
picked up from tropical seas. The warm moisture 
and the cold air would not ônly precipitate snow; 
the resulting storm would travel rapidly over the 
United States as the jet stream kept moving swiftly 


eastward and the warm front, more slowly, west- 

With orbiting solar mirrors, such an obstreperous 
warm front might be dispersed before it got very far 
—by tuming on the heat, so to speak. A heavy con¬ 
centration of températures higher than those of the 
front should cause it to spread out more widely in 
ail directions, thus slowing it down and precipitating 
a good deal of its njoisture content in warm showers. 
By the time a stream of cold winds soared over it, it 
would be much too weak and diffuse for résistance. 
Some turbulence and probably more rain would 

Cold fronts are dense masses of freezing air that 
extend for hundreds of miles, but even they may be 
punched through by solar mirrors. The resuit would 
be local but effective. Sharp-focusing solar mirrors 



With a homemade telescope in his backyard, 
Clyde W. Tombaugh, chief of research éval¬ 
uation at the White Sands rocket proving 
grounds, pursues his hobby of studying 
Mars. The ESV program would not be pos¬ 
sible if it weren’t for Tombaugh’s work in 
mapping ail the tiny satellites that orbit 
in space between the earth and the moon. 
With his System he can lo'cate an object 
the size of a tennis bail 1,000 miles out. 


already in use on the earth’s surface can concentrate 
the sun’s energy into températures of thousands of 
degrees Fahrenheit. Orbiting parabolic mirrors 
should be able to do as well, if not better. A narrow 
beam of such high température must certainly be 
able to bore right through the densest cold front. 


The only care needed would be to operate on the 
cold front at a point over desolate land, so that 
buildings and people would not be endangered. 
Once the hole were drilled in the front, nature would 
take care of the rest. 

Arthur Martinez, a meterologist of great expéri¬ 
ence who has specialized in cloud physics and weather 
modification, explains it thus: “My feeling is that 
successful results would be obtained. It might not 
break up an entire cold front, but it should break 
up a storm System. The atmosphère itself would 
carry the thermal results along a fairly extended 
portion of the front.” 

At any rate, punching a thermal hole through 
a cold front will help considerably the populations 
of nearby cities that may be frozen-in. The heat 
should quickly rise through the front, dlspersing its 
density over the local surroundings. 

A cold front may also be treated more gently 
with good effect. The warm air rises; cold air settles 
down. The rotation of the earth keeps both in mo¬ 
tion. Normally, a storm System develops when the 
heavier cold air pushes in under massive warm air, 
starting counter-motions. Layers of colder air above 
the moving warm air add to the complications by 
pressing down on the warm front. The warm air, 
fighting to rise, then becomes wedged in between two 
levels of cold. 

If an even distribution of hot air could be 
focused to ground level along the front of a cold 
air mass and kept there steadily—it might push back 
the cold front. Warm air would still be forced upward 
and wedged over the top—but heat from solar mirrors 
would be continuously replenished as it rose over the 
cold. The cold front could not settle in. Finally 
the cold front would be “eut under” by the stubbom 

Once this occurred, heat would rise through 
instead of over the icy front and moderately cold 
updrafts would develop, impeding the front’s for- 
ward motion. The front could then be made to tum 
back on itself—if the satellite mirrors automatically 
followed its retreating mass of frozen air, undercutting 
it without cessation. The températures required for 
this operation would not be in the thousand-degree 
ranges; they might be unpleasantly stuffy, but not 
dangerous to life and property. Most people would 
welcome a brief heat-wave that deared their streets 
and fields of ice, while it prevented the formation of 
blizzards or sleet storms. 

Another valuable agricultural use of the ESV 
could be the spotting of forest fires. 

Even the formation of hurricanes might be pre¬ 
vented with orbiting solar mirrors. At least, such 
mirrors could guide cyclonic storms away from Coastal 
land areas by nudging them out to sea. 

This, too, would help the farmer, the shipper and 
the dealer keep food prices down. It would prevent 
aftermath floods, protect a lot of expensive equipment 
and save important fall harvest crops. It would also 
save a lot of lives. 
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5. ESV WILL REDUCE TAXES 


Accurate long-range anticipation or 

and many other fields wouid be reflected 

control of weather conditions alone will 

by reduced taxes. 

save an unbelievable amount of expense 

A lessened need for agricultural. 

to our city, State and fédéral govern- 


ments. 

sidies by the Government would almost 

The liigh économie savings in this 

certainly cause a further slash in taxes. 


D uring the late summer of 1955, within five 
weeks three hurricanes swept up the Atlantic 
Seaboard of the U.S., killed 256 persons, injured many 
more and cost about $1% billion dollars. The official 
damage figure is a conservative $1,680,000,000. Tor- 
rential rains and unprecedented floods, directly re- 
sulting from the storms, contributed greatly to the 

Connie, Diane and Ione—soft names for dis¬ 
turbances of power vaster than H-bombs—were as 
unpredictable as their nominal sex. Connie began 
her inland spin on August 11 at North Carolina, and 
for three days danced wildly through Virginia, Mary¬ 
land, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and northwestem 
New York. The resuit was 49 dead and $20 million 
damage. Diane,, who unleashed the worst floods 
ever known in Southern New England, also came .up 
from North Carolina for three days, starting August 
17. She killed 200 persons. Her cost: $l/ a billion. 
On September 19, for only two days, Ione swished 
through North Carolina and Virginia to strike seven 
dead. The price of her dance: $160 million. 

AU these hurricanes might hâve been tamed and 
rendered harmless by ESV. Solar-mirror operations 
coùld hâve prevented the collisions of hot and cold air 
masses which caused the enormous winds. 

Since the tum of the century, 27 destructive hur¬ 
ricanes hâve swept in from the sea across eastem and 
Southern areas of the U.S. One of these, in September 
1928, almost bankrupted the State of Florida. The 
two-week-long siégé of floods kicked up by the stormy 
winds and replenished by driving rains killed 1,836 
persons and injured another 1,870. After that, no- 
body wanted to buy property in Florida for a good 
long while. Otherwise, the économie damage was 
relatively small: only $25 million. The least amount 
that any of these landward moving hurricanes has 
cost was $2 million dollars. In the aggregate, they 
hâve cost the American people $3,432,000,000—or 
almost $3/2 billions. 

Tomadoes, although more localized, are pretty 
damaging too. ' In 1955 they destroyed upwards of 
$12 million in property and caused 102 deaths through 
flie Midwest and Southwest. From May 1917 to 


May 1955, their destruction totaled well beyond $2 
billions. 

But this is piggy-bank stuff compared to annual 
agricultural weather losses. In the past 10 years U.S. 
farmers hâve suffered crop damages totaling $130 bil¬ 
lion. Incidentally, the figure does not include losses 
from frosts and hail storms, which add up to a tidy 
sum for the same period: almost $2 bilUon. 

In the end, the taxpayer—which means every- 
body—has to thumb farther and farther back through 
his wallet. 

Arthur C. Ford, Commissioner of Water, Gas 
and Electricity for the City of New York, emphasized 
the point simply. “Corne on down,” he said. “I’U 
take you out in the field and show you what a storm 
can do.” He was referring to the early fall floods 
that followed Diane and the torrential rains that per- 
sisted through September as a secondary resuit of 
Ione. Silt and mud had been washed down into New 
York City’s water-storage basins. A quarter-million 
dollars had to be spent on Chemicals to settle the 
turbidity. Another $750,000 was needed to repair 
damaged spillways and bridges. A pumping house 
was lost, its equipment destroyed by the floods. Mr. 
Ford, at the time of this writing, did not know exactly 
how much the repairs on his pumping station would 

A second New York City commissioner, Andrew 
W. Mulrain, does not like snow. “Everybody loves a 
white Christmas—except a sanitation man,” he says 
broodingly. Mr. Mulrain has for 30 years been chief 
of the city’s vast sanitation System. “Everything goes 
haywire then,” he explains. “In several of the big 
snows, I couldn’t leave my office for five days. That’s 
not a total. It’s for each one of those.snows.” 

The lives and property of New Yorkers are pro- 
tected by Mulrain’s dedication to his job. But again, 
it costs money in taxes. For example, during the 
winter of 1953-54 the Commissioner was forced to 
hire 1,178 extra drivers and 3,941 part-time laborers. 
Also needed for that emergency season were an addi- 
tional 293 trucks. The total snowfall that year was 
17.1 inches. New York City paid $3,288,519 for snow 
removal. 
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6. ESV—A BOON TO OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 


Exact knowledge about the weather 
will lielp you gel the most ont of holidays 
and vacations, fishing and hunling trips. 
Baseball and football games, JUorse and 
auto races could be seheduled so tliat 


weather wouldn’t interfère. Boating en- 
thusiasts and sport-plané fans could en- 
joy themselves, secure in the knowledge 
tliat sudden changes in the weather 
would not endanger theni. 


T ast April, a methodical Connecticut homeowner 
J -J set about the building of an outdoor fireplace. 
First thing he did was contact Weather Fotocasts, 
Inc., a commercial weather-forecasting company in 
New York City. The company, which will take on a 
$10 job for an individüal as well as bigger jobs for 
industry, steered the man safely through the tempera- 
mental rains and high moistures of spring. The 
fireplace was built without the loss of a single sack 
of cernent. 

Edward L. A. Wagner, a former Air Force 
meteorologist who built Weather Fotocasts into a 
$100,000-a-year business, gets many a call from 
people who want to know when to plan for outdoor 
wedding parties, vacations, bazaars, hayrides, picnics 
and boating, fishing and hunting trips. 

Though a weather forecaster is far from infallible, 
he can help many people who want short-term pré¬ 
dictions. But he can’t do muçh for the guy who has to 
décidé in April or May which two weeks of summer 
or fall will be best for his vacation. A baseball fan, 
for example, might pick his second week during the 
World Sériés—only to find his favorite sport rained 
out for several days. The man who alwavs likes to 
corne back to his desk with a sporty coat of deep tan 
is another obvious target for a vacation spoiled by 
weather. So is the hunting enthusiast, who may not 
mind a little rain himself, but discovers that certain 
animais do. 

In fact, there’s a whole psychology in the reac¬ 
tion of wildlife to weather. If a hunter would learn 
this subject well and then could get accurate weather 
prédictions, he would hâve better luck and a better 

Brigadier General Otis O. Benson, Jr., who has 
supervised climatology research with animais for the 
Air Force (in connection with studies of how environ¬ 
ment affects man) and who is himself an inveterate 
hunter, points out spécifie ways an advance knowledge 
of the weather could help hunters: 

• Deer always. travel into the wind in order not 
to be taken off-guard. The wind, of course, cames 
any strange scent to them quickly. But if there’s a 
high overcast, the sun’s heat is reflected away from 
the ground. Rising thermal streams of air are stopped. 
The prevailing winds then shift suddenly and surprise 


the deer. You can get downwind from a deer and 
approach without him smelling you. The trick is to 
know when an overcast is going to develop. 

• Ducks always fly below the clouds. They can’t 
fly blind. So, the lower the clouds, the easier it will 
be for the hunter to sight on his target. 

• Caribou and mule deer are migratory because 
the snow kills off or covers up their source of food. 
In the summer, they can always be found in the high 
hills of Northern Canada and Alaska, when the 
spruce trees are green. But after the first frost they 
migrate downhill, where they feast on water lilies 
and seaweed—until the water becomes too cold. 
Finally, they aife forced inland to forage as best they 
can for food through the winter. 

• Wild turkeys stay 'in draws when it is windy 
—yet corne out in, the rain. Deer, on the other hand, 
are hard to find during a hea \y rain. They’re ail 
huddling back in the cedars, away from the down- 

• Weather affects the mood of animais as it 
does of humans. At certain times, normally harmless 
game become fierce and the ugly animais become 
more ferocious. They will attack a hunter upon no 
apparent provocation. 

The extreme importance of an exact knowledge 
of weather conditions is obvious in terms of the 
hunter. Not only his sport but his life may dépend 

Thé same goes for boating enthusiasts. Every 
vear a number of them get caught in sudden squalls 
and drown. These squalls often corne up without 
warning and, with présent me'ans, are impossible to 
predict. 

Yet even such an unpredictable weather phe- 
nomenon as a squall may be pinned down in the 
future by ESV. When the total nature of weather is 
exactly understood and the forces that cause it are 
continuously observed and reported to electronic 
computers for définition, it is conceivable that no 
squall will be considered sudden. Everything has a 
cause that results from an earlier cause—and so on, 
to infinity. The cause of squalls at a particular time 
and place can be predetermined, at least generally. 
This should be enough to forewam the small craft 
owner to stay away from his boat for a day or two. 
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7. ESV CAN ASSURE BUSINESS PROFITS 
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8. ESV AND THE INVESTOR 


Because of ESV, in the near fu- 

dously. These are the rompantes that 
had the foresight to engage in researeli 
at their own expense and thus gained a 
big backlog of know-how about artificial 
eartlt satellites. 

As the scientific, économie and so¬ 
cial value of ESV becomes more and 
more apparent with each new launrhing 


of an experimental satellite, these com- 
panies will be the first to obtain govern- 
ment contracts for further develop- 
mental work. 

Other companies engaged in pure 
research in the lields of rocketry and 
electronics will also expand greatly. 

The investments made now in sucli 
companies should pay off handsomely 
in the future. 


G eorge Trimble, Jr., brilliant young vice-presi¬ 
dent in charge of engineering at the Glenn L. 
Martin Company, recently made a significant state- 
ment on the ESV program: 

“It’s one more step toward ever more compli- 
cated things. We’ll discover use-applications and 
problems we never suspected. Each problem will lead 
to two additional problems. It will go on forever. 
And we expect to stay out ahead in the business.” 

The Martin company, like some others in the 
aircraft industry, has been steadily employing physi- 
cists, aerodynamicists and a great variety of specialized 
engineers, ail of whom are given a free hand in the 
pursuit of answers to pure research problems. For 
example, Martin has an outstanding record in the 
development of what Trimble calls “exotic metals.” 
These are alloys that weigh far less and yet are far 
tougher than their more standardized counterparts. 
And some day they will be mass-produced for wide- 
spread usage, after the ESV program gets underway. 

Quoting George Trimble again: “We feel that 
man is going to build space ships sooner or later. We 
certainly expect to be in that business also. We’ll 
leam with the artificial satellite.” 

Such a forward-looking attitude is not common 
to industry as a whole, but is fairly prévalent among 
aviation companies. Because they are'prepared for 
each new revolutionary advance in their field, these 
companies are noted for rapid financial expansion 
within short periods of time. 

Outstanding examples are Reaction Motors, Inc., 
of Denville, N.J., and the Aerojet-General Corpora¬ 
tion of Azusa, Calif., a subsidiary of General Tire 
and Rubber. 

There are other aviation firms that began in a 
small way and hurtled to the financial heights because 
of the daring and vision of their founders. Bell Air¬ 
craft Corp., near Buffalo, N.Y., is outstanding. The 
company is a natural contender for ESV contracts. 
Perhaps 20 or 30 companies are in line for im¬ 


médiate expansion because of the ESV program. A 
baker’s dozen follows: the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, which designs and makes gyro¬ 
scopes, servomechanisms and electronic computers; 
Whittaker Gyro, Inc.; Ford Instrument Company; 
M.W. Kellogg; the Electronics Division of the Bell 
Téléphoné Laboratories; the Instrument and Propul¬ 
sion Sections of General Electric Company, which al- 
ready has the contract to develop and build engines 
for the Martin first-stage. rocket that will launch 
ESV’s; North American Aviation, which has been 
carrying on extensive developmental work in the fields 
of rocketry, gyroscopic automatic pilots and optical- 
electronic control Systems; Ramo-Wooldridge, Inc., 
designers and manufacturer of automatic Controls; 
Convair, which has a big know-how background in 
rockets and airframes; Douglas Aircraft Company; 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation; and, naturally, the 
Glenn L. Martin Company. 

For those readers seriously interested in antici- 
pating the business and industrial trends toward ESV 
participation, it would be wise to follow closely certain 
aviation trade and technical publications. One does 
not hâve to be an engineer to understand the adver- 
tisements and news notes in such periodicals. The 
ads—even the employment ads—will give a graphie 
picture of ESV progress as it relates to spécifie com¬ 
panies. Among the trade magazines recommended 
are Aviation Week, Aero Digest and Aviation Age. 
One of the best technical publications is Jet Propul¬ 
sion, official journal of the American Rocket Society. 
The Journals of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the Institute of Radio Engineers should 
also be helpful. 

Ail these periodicals are aimed at people working 
in the aviation, rocket and electronic industries. They 
are not edited for the general public. Hence they 
supply valuable investment dues not to be found 
in the daily financial pages of newspapers or even in 
the investment publications. 
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10. ESV AND THE FUTURE 0F MANKIND 


On earth we are familiar with en- 
gines of the reciprocating type—those 
powered by steam, diesel oil or gasoline 
—and varions types of jets and rockets 
(reaction engines) that can take us 
with a variety of speeds and efficiency 
from one place to anotlier. The artificial 
satellite in outer space, a vacuum, will 
discover many otlier kinds of propelling 


power tîiat should allow man to travel 
to other pianets within a reasonable 
length of time. 

Notwithstanding great technological 
advances, man’s culture on earth is a 
primitive thing. ESV will provide a 
whole new background of knowledge 
and inspiration for man to colonize the 
Universe. 


T ess than two WEEKjs after the Navy was named 
J-/ general supervisor of Project Vanguard, Rear 
Admirai F. R. Furth, Chief of Naval Research, made 
some significant remarks on the future of ESV. On 
October 19, 1955, in a speech at Palo Alto, Calif., 
he said in part: “Over the last few years, the office 
of Naval Research has supported work on very high 
altitude aircraft, such as the Douglas Skyrocket re- 
search planes. It became apparent that aircraft 
research and development was leading to the point 
' where man would eventually be able to fly an aircraft 
beyond the atmosphère, into space .... 

“The only solution appeared to be the develop¬ 
ment of an earth satellite that could stay above the 
earth for a long period of time—compared with 
rockets or balloons—and relay information back . . . 
Obviously, the satellite project holds important 
implications for such areas as very high altitude 
flight: we know from past expérience that mate- 
rial results are apt to follow the advancement of 
knowledge . . . 

“How can we obtain a better conversion of 
Chemical energy into thrust? How can the power of 
the nucléus be used for aircraft propulsion? Is there, 
perhaps, an even better méthod • than Chemical or 
nüclear energy, as yet unsuspected, for obtaining the 
thrust needed to propel an aircraft? . . ? 

Well the replacement of Chemical fuels by more 
efficient methods of propulsion is already under way. 
In the near future after the first few unmanned ESVs 
are rocketed into their orbits, the public is sure to 
read astonishing news about new and apparently 
fantastic kinds of motive power. 

Kurt Stehling, engineering group leader at Bell 
Aircraft, writes in the November 1955 issue of Jet 
Propulsion: “Although the immédiate and proper 
goal of the space flight program is an orbital vehicle, 
studies of missile flights to the moon and pianets hâve 
by no means been neglected. Also, research on such 
‘exotic’ schemes as photon propulsion has not been 
neglected; Eugen Sânger at the Forschungsinstitut 
für Physik der Strahlantriebe in Stuttgart-Flughafen, 


Germany, is studying methods of nuclear particle and 
light-beam reaction propulsion. He is receiving finan- 
cial support from an American aircraft firm for this 

Although Stehling does not name the firm, it 
certainly must be an outfit with the same kind of 
vision as that of the Glenn L. Martin Co., which is 
carrying on an intensive study into the realm of 
adapting the force of gravity itself to aircraft 
propulsion. 

Hère is where ESV transcends science-fiction 
and, in fact, pales it into an insignificance. 

For instance, the propulsion technique being 
seriously considered by Eugen Sânger in Germany 
can, at least for the purpose of illustration, be likened 
to riding on the end of a searchlight beam. This 
would naturally be impossible on earth. But in outer 
space—where there is no résistance to forward motion 
and where, in fact, a body once set in motion keeps 
moving undisturbed at its initial speed—a beam of 
light could supply enough push for propulsion. It 
is an accepted fact of physics that particles of light 
(photons) exert pressure upon matter. Such pressure 
is so minute that it goes unnoticed within the earth’s 
atmosphère and gravity field. Yet in space, if it were 
focused and multiplied sufficiently, it could supply 
forward-thrust to a space ship. There is every reason 
for believing that even a strong flashlight beam could 
push several hundred pounds through space. A much 
heavier beam, like that génerated by a big searchlight, 
should be able to move many tons of weight. Actually, 
weight is only relative outside of the immédiate 
gravity field of earth—since it is the accélération of 
gravity that draws objects toward the earth’s 
center and gives them the quality which we call 
. “weight.” 

As for future possibilities, there are several cur- 
rent plans for the réclamation of pianets—to make 
them habitable for earth people. Mars is generally 
felt to be an arid world with a very thin atmosphère. 
One physicist has proposed the use of nuclear energy 
to knock one of the smaller moons of Jupiter out of 
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Off for the Iran Curtain ! 


Your dollars airlift millions of messages of truth each month 


into the countries behind the Iron Curtain 



Today somewhere along the edge of 
the Iron Curtain they’re sending 
up balloons. 

But this is no child’s play. These 
are the “Freedom Balloons” of Free 
Europe Press. High, hard westerly 
winds are carrying them over the 
barbed wire into the heart of Com- 
munist Satellite Europe. 

Regularly and with starthng effec- 
tiveness Free Europe Press bombards 
the satellite countries with messages, 


magazines, pamphlets—even a com¬ 
plété newspaper. These are the in¬ 
grédients of freedom which the 
Communists try fearfully to suppress. 
These are the words of truth that 
build hope and continued résistance. 

You can help with this barrage of 
truth. A few dollars contributed to 
Crusade for Freedom pays for one 
“Freedom Balloon” and its valuable 
cargo. Give as many dollars as you 
can ... today! 


Support FREE EUROPE PRESS 



Send your Truth Dollars to: CRUSADE 






